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HIS TORY 


SEPTEMBER, 1943 


“COMPANIONS OF THE CONQUEROR” 


fax purpose of this article is to construct a provisional list 
those men who certainly accompanied Duke William from 
mandy to England in 1066. To do so may seem impertinent, 
6 from the fifteenth century (if not before) many English 
ans have produced such lists, spurred to their task by the 
m of noble families to possess an ancestor who “ came over 
h the Conqueror.” Yet none of these early catalogues com- 
id, for instance, by Bromton * or Holinshed,? by Leland * or 
I Duchesne,‘ will withstand criticism, and the alleged “ Roll 
Battle Abbey ” 5 from which many of them professed to be 
ived, if it ever existed, is, in its known copies, but an heraldic 
fon. Certainly, it is not here proposed to consider afresh 
monuments of imaginative pride. The “strong shield ” 

me by “ Fortescue’ at Hastings, the “ artillery wagons and 
Tiages ’’ commanded by the first noble St. John, even the scarf 
th which the Duke at the height of the battle decorated “ Sir 
illiam fitz William ’”’ need not be further exhibited. There 
ist be a period and an end to all temporal things; and “ Sir 
ebrand de Alington,”’ ‘‘ Sir Mauger le Vavassor ” and “ Hugh 
Rosel”’ may now with their fellows take their rest as portion 
i parcel of the dreadful past. This is a question of history, 
fof pedigree-making, and it would be tedious to repeat the 
@cks made by nineteenth-century historians on the mythical 
sstors of their contemporaries. To gnaw the roots of ancient 
fage were but ungenerous enterprise, and the hatchet of dis- 
agement is an agent of strife. Nevertheless, it is here asserted 

Victorian critics and their successors have never provided a 
per substitute for the catalogues of names they rightly de- 
: R. Twysden, Laie Scriptores (1652), col. 963. 
* Ed. 1587, m1, 2-5. 3 Collectanea, ed. Hearne (ed. 1774), 1, 206-9. 
‘Hist. Norm. Scriptores (1619), pp. 1023 sqq. 
* See Duchess of Cleveland, The Battle Abbey Roll (3 vols.), 1889. 
‘J. Hunter in Sussex Arch. Coll., vt (1853), 1-14; A. E. P. Gray in Hist. 


of Lane. and Cheshire, xuv1 (1895), 1-18. 
0. 108.—VOL. XXVIII. K 
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nounced. It is here suggested that.even to-day a trust-vorthy 
list of those who without doubt fought beside the Conqueror at 
Hastings does not exist. 

The statement may excite surprise. It certainly demands 
justification, the more especially as several scholars in modem 
times have given the matter their direct attention. In 1866, for 
example, to celebrate the eighth centenary of the great battle, a 
list of the ‘‘ Companions of William the Conqueror at the Conquest 
of England in 1066” was compiled by a committee of French 
scholars; it contained 485 names, which were solemnly engraved 
in stone and placed in the church at Dives. Three years later 
there appeared the third volume of Freeman’s great History of 
the Norman Conquest, with its famous description of the battle of 
Hastings. In 1874 J. R. Planché, Somerset Herald, devoted 
two octavo volumes to the specific elucidation of this topic! 
Again, in 1907, Etienne Dupont, a Breton antiquary, produced 
his Recherches ...sur les Compagnons de Guillawme le Con- 
querant2 And in 1931 yet another catalogue (of dimensions 
similar to those of.the Dives list) was compiled, and with some 
ceremony recorded on a tablet erected at Falaise.t To allege that 
none of these works provides a trustworthy guide in this matter 
may well appear presumptuous. 

It is a question of authorities. The compilers of the Dives 
list professed to give no name without proper warranty. Planché 
was concerned to “ include only such names as were recorded by 
contemporary or nearly contemporary writers.” 5 Similar claims 


were made in connection with the Falaise catalogue. And Free-- 


man’s work was, of course, based throughout upon original sources. 
But the authorities cited by these scholars seem to the present 
writer to be in many cases inadequate as evidence in this con- 
nection, and by contrast they appear to him to have neglected 
essential documentary testimony. Whatever may be the demerits 
of the provisional list given at the end of this article, it may there- 
fore claim at least to have been constructed upon new principles. 


1 Cf. J. H. Round, in Monthly Review, June 1901, p. 93. ° 

2 The Conqueror and his Companions (1874), 2 vols. 

* There is no need to add anything to the criticism of this book given by 
J. H. Round in Eng. Hist. Review, xx, 1908, 121, 122. 

* Cf. The Times, 10 March 1930; 18 June 1931. A letter in the former issue 
from Mr. Doubleday supplied an admirable commentary on the proceedings. 

5 Planché, op. cit. 1, xv. It is not proposed here to consider the critical 
methods employed by this herald. 
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In two instances this divergence of method deserves special 
note. The first concerns the Roman de Rou of Wace. - It is not 
slways realised how extensively Freeman used this writer in his 
account of the battle of Hastings and of the men who fought 
therein. Wace, he roundly declared, supplied “the perfect 
sodilaire of the Conquest.’’1 Similarly, Planché, before enu- 
merating the ‘‘ companions of the Conqueror,” remarked: “I 
decided on taking the elaborate account of the invasion and the 
battle given by Master Wace in his Roman de Row as the founda- 
tio of my work.” * Such examples have been generally 
followed? It needs, therefore, to be emphatically stated that 
Wace on this question is wholly untrustworthy, and his statements 
must never be accepted without independent confirmation. 

The famous roll of the Norman lords at Hastings * contained 
inthe Roman de Rou is not an army list, but a poetic catalogue 
which was composed more than a hundred years after the event. 
Analysis, moreover, provides further demonstration both of its 
witrustworthy character and of the manner in which it was com- 
piled. It contains 117 names, but no less than 74 of these— 
nearly two-thirds of the total—are discovered to be merely 
territorial designations without any Christian name attached to 
them such as might denote a particular person. Thus, the greater 
part of Wace’s catalogue is composed of entries such as “ Sire de 
Soligny,” ‘‘ un chevalier de Pirou,” “ cil de Vitrie ” and so forth. 
This is of itself a damning argument against his being regarded 
asa reliable authority on this question. .. In other matters relating 
to the battle of Hastings, Wace has been shown to be inaccurate, 
to have possessed insufficient knowledge, and to have introduced 
into the eleventh century the opinions of his own time. How 
much more must this have been the case when he was dealing 
With the ancestors of the nobles for whose delectation he wrote, 
and who towards the close of the twelfth century were eager to 
claim progenitors who took part in the Conquest. In fact, he 
appears to have made an imposing collection of Norman place- 
tames and of the families connected therewith, but, having 
done so, he was in most cases unable to discover any member of 
those families who might specifically be asserted to have been 


1 Norm. Cong. ut (ed. 1869), 466. 2 Op. cit. 1, xv. 

® Contrast, however, Doubleday in The Times, 10 March 1930. 
* Ed. Andresen, 1, 1. 8035 e¢ agg. 

5 Round, Feudal England (18965), pp. 403-9. 
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present at Hastings.1 His methods and their results might, for 
example;-be illustrated from the case of Bigot. When he wrote 
the Roman de Rou Wace was a canon of Bayeux, and among the 
notable tenants of the bishop of Bayeux at that time was Hugh 
Bigot. This family, then, clearly had to be represented at Hastings, 
and therefore in the Roman de Rou, among the companions of the 
Conqueror, there is to be found l’ancestre Hue li Bigot.? Now, 
ever since the Norman Conquest the Bigots had in England been 
magnates of the first class, and their lands in Normandy were 
close to Bayeux, where Wace lived.* If, therefore, in this 
instance, Wace could only vaguely postulate an “ ancestor ” of one 
of his neighbours as present at Hastings, of what value is his 
testimony in other cases where he must have been even worse 
informed? Indeed, when we pass from his seventy-four territorial 
designations to the forty-three names which he gives in full, the 
result is equally discouraging. In some cases men whose exploits 
in the battle are here described in detail can be shown to have 
been absent therefrom ;* in other cases men who are known to 
have been present at Hastings are unrecorded.’ Even here, 
therefore, no confidence can be felt in the statements of Wace, 
and it must be concluded that the uncorroborated testimony of 
this secondary authority is never sufficient to prove that a particu- 
lar person fought at Hastings. 

Nor is Wace the only authority which has here been misused. 
There is also Domesday Book. The compilers of the Dives list 
drew upon both these sources, and they do not stand alone, 
“ The test is sure,” remarked Freeman, “ the test is easy.” 


When we are told that a certain man came over with the Conqueror, that he did 
wonderful things, and was rewarded with grants of land, we can at once put the 
story to the truest of tests. If anything of the kind ever happened the record 
of it would be in Domesday. The Survey would not indeed charge itself with 
describing the exploits; but if the man was a real man at all, his name, his lands, 
most likely his title of office, his patronymic or other surname if he had one, 
would all be written in the great book. Even if he had died or suffered forfeiture 
before the time of the Survey he would be theré as the former owner.* 


1 Sometimes he actually mistook the generations, as in the case of Roger 
de Beaumont. Again, he includes William de Roumare in the duke’s host, 
whereas charter evidence (see below, p. 144) indicates that it was William de 
Roumare’s grandfather, Gerald the Seneschal, who accompanied the expedition. 

* Ed. Andresen, 11, 1. 8571. * Bouquet, Rec, Hist. Franc., xxi, 701c. 

* E.g. Roger de Montgomery; Roger de Beaumont; Néel de St. Sauveur. 

5 H.g. Eustace of Boulogne. 

* Freeman, ‘‘ Pedigrees and Pedigree-Makers,’’ Contemporary Review, xxx 

, (1879), 17. 
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It is not true. Domesday, save in exceptional cases, gives no 
evidence as to whether the various fiefs were still in the hands of 
their original grantees, and the possession of English lands by a 
Norman in 1086 offers no proof whatsoever that he or even one 
of his ancestors fought in a battle twenty years before. It is not 
even true (conversely) that the absence of a man’s name from 
Domesday Book implies that neither he nor a member of his 
family were at Hastings, for some who were undoubtedly present 
at the battle are not named in Domesday, either because they were 
not rewarded with English lands, or because, having died before 
the survey was compiled, they are not mentioned therein. Twenty 
most eventful years elapsed between William’s invasion and the 
taking of the survey in 1086, and the varying ages of the Domesday 
tenants in chief are sometimes forgotten. Some were old men 
whose careers stretched far back into Norman history, but others 
were young, being perhaps the sons, or even the grandsons,! of 

























a the men who fought at Hastings. In short, it is an essential, 
have § Pethaps a distinguishing, feature of the argument which follows 
m to | that the inclusion of a name either in the Roman de Rou of Wace, 
here, § rin Domesday Book, is of itself no proof that the individual who 
Vace, bore it was present in the expedition of 1066. . 
Ly of The authorities which supply trustworthy information on this | 


matter are, in truth, not numerous. The Anglo-Saxon chronicles 
do not give any names in connection with the Norman host. 
William of Jumiéges is equally disappointing, and so at a later 
date are Florence of Worcester and William of Malmesbury. 
We may turn, therefore, in the first instance, to the Bayeux 
Tapestry. Even this, however, only supplies five names, three of 
important magnates, two of lesser men who might otherwise have 











16 did 

it the @ escaped notice. Here are the king’s two half-brothers, Odo, 
wo Bishop of Bayeux, and Robert, Count of Mortain, the sons of 
aid Herleve and of Herluin, Vicomte of Conteville. Also represented 
(one, # inthe Tapestry is Hustace Count of Boulogne, famous for his quarrel 





with Earl Godwin in 1051 and for his own raid on the English 
coast in 1067.. But in general the Tapestry does not designate 








ae precisely the figures it depicts, and it was probably only because 
mde @ of their connection with Odo that Wadard and Vitalis were 
tion. specifically named. Wadard appears as a fully armed horseman, 
a and Vitalis is being questioned as to whether he has seen the host 





1 See the case of Gilbert de Laigle (p. 140). 
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of Harold. Both may probably be discovered in Domesday Book 
holding English lands from the bishop of Bayeux. 

Passing from the Tapestry to the literary sources, the narrative 
which most immediately demands attention is that of William of 
Poitiers. Though he was not himself present on the expedition, 
he is a strictly contemporary witness, a man who knew the duke 
and had lived in his household. He was directly interested in the 
invasion and fully qualified to discuss it. None of the defects 
which appear in other sections of his work affects his testimony in 
this matter, and here he may be regarded as fully trustworthy, 
He, too, mentions Eustace of Boulogne and Odo of Bayeux, 
and on his own account ? adds twelve names, two of which are 
independently vouched for by Guy of Amiens. These are all 
borne by notable men. Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances* might, 
for instance, almost be described as the later architect of 
the Domesday Survey. William fitz Osbern, after the duke the 
most active inspirer of the expedition, was in 10674 to be made 
Eart of Hereford, and his premature death at the battle of Cassel 
on 20 February 1071 robbed the new aristocracy in England of 
probably its most influential member. Almost equally dis- 
tinguished was William, son of Richard, Count of Evreux. He was 
closely related to.the ducal dynasty, being the grandson of Robert, 
archbishop of Rouen from 989 to 1037, who was the son of Duke 
Richard the Fearless and the Duchess Gunnor.® Not yet count 
in 1066, William was to attain that dignity on 13 December 1067 
on the death of his father, and he appears in Domesday as 
possessed of land in Hampshire, Berkshire and Oxfordshire.’ His 
mother, Godehildis, was the widow of Roger I de Tosny,® and his 
half-brother® Ralf de Tosny™ also appears in William of 

1 D.B. 1, fols. 6, 10, 12, 77, 155b, 156, 156b, 342, 343. 

2 Ed. Giles, Soriptores Rerum Gestarum Willelmi Conquestoris (1845), pp 
131, 134, 135, 138. 

* For him see especially Gall. Christ. x1, Instr. cols. 218-24. 

‘ The date is finally established by two charters (nos. xlvii and lv) in the 
cartulary of Holy Trinity, Rouen (ed. Deville, pp. 446 and 450). The inferences 


which in the Complete Peerage are drawn from this latter document are wrong. 
(See also below, p. 142), 


5 Ordericus Vitalis (ed. Le Prevost), m, 403, 404. 

* Cf. F. Lot, St. Wandrille (1913), p. 82. 

7 D.B. 1, fols. 52, 56b, 154, 

® Mon. Germ. Hist. Soript.tv, 440; Gall. Christ. x1, Instr, cols. 128, 132. 
® Gall. Ohrist. x1, Instr. col. 129. 

* Tosny: Dep. Eure; arr, Les Andelys; cant. Gailion. 
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Poitiers as present at Hastings, representing a family of great 
importance to the early history of Normandy. He, too, was to 
soquire estates in England,’ and other members of his family 
were also similarly endowed. Geoffrey, son of Rotrou, Count of 
Mortagne is perhaps a less familiar figure. His father, Count 
Rotrou II, is styled indifferently Count of Perche or of Mortagne, 
which was his chief possession, and Geoffrey, who in his turn was 
to become count, was apparently “‘ magnanimous handsome and 
strong,” ““a man eminent for many good qualities.”* He 
hardly had occasion to display these qualities in England, how- 
ever, for after 1066 he concentrated his activities on the other 
side of the Channel. The same was true of Aimeri, Vicomte of 
Thouars, who, despite his Poitevin origin, was intimate in the 
counsels of the Conqueror throughout the expedition. He may 
have become connected with Duke William owing to previous 
disputes with Geoffrey Martel, Count of Anjou.‘ Certainly, he 
not only fought at Hastings, but also after the battle took a 
large share in persuading the duke to assume the: title of king.§ 
After 1066 he appears to have played no part in English history, 
and his successors in the vicomté ® were directly connected with 
Britanny and Anjou rather than with England. 

Better known to Anglo-Norman history is Hugh de Montfort. 
It is perhaps necessary to note that this man had no connection 
with Montfort l’Amauri or with the ancestors of the later Earls 
of Leicester. He took his name from Montfort-sur-Risle,’ 
being the grandson of Thurstan de Bastembourg, and the son of 
another Hugh who about 1040 perished in private combat with 
Walchelin de Ferriéres.* He took part in the battle of Mortemer 


1 D.B. 1, fols. 138, 168; mu, fol. 235. 

* The remarks of Sir Henry Ellis on this family (Introduction to Domesday, 
1, 438) must be set aside. 

* Ord. Vit. m1, 302; v, 1. 

* Cf. Chroniques des Comtes d’ Anjou as interpreted by G. L. Halphen (La 
Comte d’ Anjou au XI* siécle, 1906, p. 61, n. 7). 

§ Will. Poit. (ed. Giles, op. oit. pp. 135, 142). 

* Some information respecting these men may be obtained from L. Imbert, 
Notice sur les Vicomtes de Thouars (Niort, 1867), esp. pp. 12-14, and from the 
Cartulaire de Saint-Aubin d’ Angers, ed. E. P. Lelong (Angers, 1903). 

* Dep. Eure; arr. Bernay; cant. Montfort. The remains of a castle are to 
be found high up on the hill above the town. 

* Will. Jum. ed. Marx, p. 116 (also p. 163). A discussion of this family is 
included inthe forthcoming edition of the Domesday Monachorwm of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. 
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in 1054,! and his importance in the host at Hastings is indicated 
by his description as ‘“ stabulariorum comes ’’—an allusion to the 
constableship held by the family. When the king returned to 
Normandy towards the end of February 1067 Hugh de Montfort 
was left behind to assist Odo of Bayeux in the government of 
Kent, and particularly in the maintenance of the important strong. 
hold of Dover.* 

Less than sixteen miles from Montfort-sur-Risle is Beaumont- 
le-Roger.? From there came Robert de Beawmont. His father, 
Roger de Beaumont, did not accompany the expedition, and 
Robert represented him as a young man (tiro).4 What his 
precise age was is unknown, but his younger brother, Henry de 
Beaumont, was old enough in 1068 to be entrusted by the Con- 
queror with the important castle of Warwick.’ The subsequent 
career of Robert de Beaumont is part of English history. Between 
July 1080 and December 1081*° he became Count of Meulan, and 
he was also at some time created Earl of Leicester.? Indeed, the 
story of this family illustrates to the full the danger of assigning 
companions to the Conqueror merely on grounds of chronological 
- probability. Roger de Beaumont, the father of Robert, was 
absent from Hastings; perhaps because of his years: yet he 
appears in Domesday Book ® alongside the sons and the grand- 
sons of those who were present at the battle. Since he was prob- 
ably a younger son, and was apparently active before 1035, it is 
possible that his father, Humfrey de Vieilles, who died before 
1047, may have been born in the tenth century : yet Humfrey’s 
grandsons, the Count of Meulan and the Earl of Warwick, died 
respectively in 1118 and 1119. And the second Earl of Leicester, 
being the grandson of a man who was born before 1020, lived 
until the reign of Henry II. 

The splendid career of Robert de Beaumont only began with 

1 Will. Poit. (ed. Giles, op. cit. p. 98). 

* Ord. Vit. 1, 148, 167. 


* Dep. Eure; arr. Bernay; cant. Beaumont. There are here remains of a 
castle, 


+ Will. Poit. (ed. Giles, op. cit. p. 184). 
* Ord. Vit. m, 184, 
* G. H. White in Genealogist, N.S. xxxv1, 173. 


* Cf. Complete Peerage, vir, 525; Registrum Antiquissimum (Linc. Rec. Soc.), 
1, 10, 11, 


* D.B. 1, fols, 80, 168, 
* Chron, Fontqnellense (Bouquet, Rec, Hist, Franc, xt, 16), 
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the battle of Hastings. Of far greater importance in 1066 were 
Hugh de Grandmesnil' and Walter Giffard, whom William of 
Poitiers also mentions as being present in the duke’s army. 
Both were then men of established reputation. Hugh de Grand- 
maisnil, as a warrior and as one of the restorers of St. Evroul, 
had already played a notable part in Norman politics,? and he 
was to be prominent on both sides of the Channel during the reigns 
of William I and of Rufus, holding large estates in England in 
1086.2 Walter Giffard 4 belonged to a family which later claimed, 
perhaps with justice, kinship with the ducal dynasty. He was 
lord of Longueville-sur-Scie,* and he must be distinguished from 
hisson of the same name who is the Domesday tenant. 

Both Hugh de Grandmesnil and Walter Giffard were the 
heads of noble families. By contrast, William de Warenne,’ 
who appears beside them, was a younger son who inherited little 
from his father, but who could boast cousinship with the duke, 
since his mother, Beatrix, was apparently a niece of the Duchess 
Gunnor. Perhaps for these reasons, this able man succeeded in 
identifying his interests with those of the Conqueror, and to use 
the invasion of England to advance the fortunes of his house. 
By 1086 he was possessed of land in eleven English counties. He 
founded at Lewes the first Cluniac monastery in England, and, 
probably after the death of the Conqueror, he became Earl of 
Surrey. Henceforward it was from its English possessions that 
the family derived its power, though the first Earl of Surrey 
continued to possess his Norman honour with its caput, at Bellen- 
combre,* some thirteen miles from the hamlet of Varenne, from 
which doubtless he took his name. 

After the battle was over, the duke, according to William of 

1 La Grandmesnil: Dep. Calvados; arr. Lisieux; cant. St, Pierre-sur- 
Dives. The motte is at Montreuil nearby. 

? Ord. Vit. 1, 184; 1m, 14-41, 81, 93, 113; mm, 22-5. 

* D.B. 1, fols. 52, 138b, 169, 224b, 230, 232, 242, 291b; m, fol. 432. 

* On him and his descendants see Wrottesley in William Salt Soc. N.S8., 
vol. v (1902). 

Sg Robert of Torigny’s interpolation to William of Jumiéges (ed. Marx), 
: * Dep. Seine-Inf.; arr. Dieppe; cant. Longueville. There is a fine castle, 
mound and ditch concealed in the neighbouring wood. 

* On him see L. C. Loyd, ‘“‘ The-Origin of the Family of Warenne ’’ (Yorks. 
Arch. Soc. Journal, xxx1, 1933, 97 sqq.). 


* Dep. Seine-Inf.; arr. Dieppe; cant. Bellencombre, There are remains of 
§ castle at this place, 
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Poitiers, entrusted the body of Harold to the care of Willian 
Malet. The poem of Guy of Amiens,’ without supplying 4 
name, states that the man who buried Harold by the duke’ 
orders was “‘ partly Norman and partly English,” and that he had 
previously been connected in some way with Harold. For this 
reason it has been suggested that William Malet’s mother may have 
been an Englishwoman, and he may have held Alkborough, 
Lincolnshire, before the Conquest.? Such speculations, though 
interesting, are inconclusive. On the other hand, it is possible to 
be precise as to William Malet’s Norman origin. The Malets were 
considerable barons in Normandy, and the caput of their honour 
was Graville-Sainte-Honorine, now a suburb of Le Havre} 
That William Malet belonged to this family and derived from this 
place is moreover shown by the fact that among the Malet under- 
tenants in Domesday are men bearing the names of places which 
were fiefs of the Malet barony of Graville.t The later career of 
William Malet is obscure.5 In 1069, as sheriff, he was placed in 
charge of York,* but he died before the compilation of Domesday 
Book, where his son Robert appears as richly endowed with land.’ 

The poem on the battle of Hastings which may be attributed 
to Guy, bishop of Amiens ® from 1058 to 1076, is of the first 
importance in the elucidation of that conflict. Unfortunately for 
the present inquiry, these authoritative verses contain few names. 
Nevertheless, it is from them that in the first instance is derived 
the account of the opening of the battle by the exploits of a 
minstrel (histrio) nicknamed “ Incisor Ferri,’’” who went before 
the Norman host and continued singing and juggling with his 
sword until he was slain.® There need therefore be no hesitation 


1 Ed. Giles, op. cit. p. 44. 

*1D.B.; fol.350b. Cf. Round, Feudal England, 330. 

® Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. xxi, 288c, 642d. 

* Among the Suffolk tenants of Robert Malet in Domesday there are Robert 
de Clavilla, Gilbert de Colevilla, and William de Smalavilla (D.B. 1, fols. 306, 
307, 314b, 315b, 319, 324, 326). Clasville-en-Caux (Dep. Seine-Inf.; arr. Dieppe; 
cant. Cany), Colleville (dep. Seine-Inf. ; arr. Le Havre; cant. Valmont) and Emalle- 
ville (Dep. Seine-Inf.; arr. Le Havre cant. Goderville; comm. Saint Sauveur 
d’Emalleville) were members of the honour of Graville (Bouquet, Rec. His. 
Franc. xxtt, 642a, 642c, 642d). 

5 Round, Feudal England, 339, 429, 480. But see Douglas, Feudal Docs, 
p. cxxxix, n. 2. 

‘® Sim. Durham (BR.8.), u, 188. 

’ D.B. 1, fols. 36b, 291b, 820b, 368, 879; 1, fols. 88, 153b, 304. 

® Ord. Vit. m, 158, 181, ® Ed. Giles, op. cit. p. 38, 
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in accepting the presence at Hastings of T'aillefer, whose French 
name is supplied in the various descriptions of the incident given 
by numerous writers of later date, among them Henry of Hunting- 
don, and Gaimar.' Again, in describing the mutilation of the 
body of the dying Harold which took place at the end of the 
engagement, Guy specifically attributes this dastardly act to 
four men.2 Three of them, Eustace of Boulogne, Hugh de 
Montfort and Walter Giffard, have already appeared in our list. 
The identity of the fourth is difficult to determine. Guy of Amiens 
speaks of him vaguely as Pontivi nobilis haeres, and his testimony 
is here of particular value, since Guy, bishop of Amiens, was uncle 
of Count Guy I of Ponthieu,? and would thus be well informed 
about the affairs of the family. Moreover, since the expedition 
tarried at St. Valery, it would be natural for a member of the 
eomital family of Ponthieu to have joined it. But who was this 
“Pontivi nobilis haeres”’? The language of the verses does not 
exclude Count Guy I himself, who had previously imprisoned the 
shipwrecked Harold, and who was to survive until 1100.4 On 
the other hand, Count Guy had a son named Enguerrand, who 
predeceased his father,® and it would be wise here not to attempt 
too great precision. It may, however, be confidently concluded 
that some member of the comital house of Ponthieu—Count 
Guy I or a son of Count Guy I—was present at Hastings. 

In describing the persons who took part in the invasion of 
1066, William of Poitiers and Guy of Amiens demand the respect 
due to contemporary writers. Of very different standing is 
Orderic Vitalis, the monk of St. Evroul, whose great history was 
not completed until 1137: None the less, special circumstances 
sometimes permit him to be cited with great confidence in this 
connection. Thus, when he states that Gulbert d’Auffay™ took 
part in the invasion,® he is to be believed, for he must have 


1 Hen. Hunt. (R.S.), p. 202; Gaimar (R.S8.), 1, 1. 5273. 

* Ed. Giles, op. cit. p. 42. 8 Cf. Archwologia xxvt (1836), 357. 

‘ C. Brunel, Actes des Comtes de Ponthieu (1980), pp. lv, 23, 24. 

5 Ibid., p. 8. 

* The authors of L’ Art de Verifier les Dates (ed. 1818, vol. rt, pt. 2, p. 288), 
without citing evidence, state that Guy I had a son named Ivo who died 
before his father. Freeman in his text (Norm. Cong. m1, 499) assumes without 
warranty from Guy of Amiens that a son of Count Guy I was present at Hastings, 
and in his index, referring to this passage, he calls him Ivo. 

" Auffay; Dep. Seine-Inf.; arr. Dieppe; cant. Tétes. 

* Ord. Vit. m1, 44. 
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obtained his information from Gulbert’s son, Hugh d’Auffay, 
who became with Orderic a monk of St. Evroul.1 This Gulbert, 
the son of Richard de Hugleville,? was, moreover, a kinsman of 
the Conqueror, since his father’s mother, who married Gulbert, 
Advocate of St. Valery, was probably a daughter of Duke Richard 
III. He was alive in 1085,‘ and died apparently in 1087, but 
he does not appear in Domesday, and, according to Orderic, he 
refused to accept lands in England.’ <A connection with §, 
Evroul also existed in the case of Robert de Vitot,* who, according 
to the same authority, accompanied the duke on his English 
campaign, and was there wounded, so that he subsequently fell 
ill of a mortal disease.? He had previously forfeited his posses. 
sions for being implicated in the assassination of Count Gilbert of 
Brionne about 1040, but was afterwards reconciled to the duke, 
and before his death he endowed the monastery of St. Evroul with 
certain disputed lands.* Another benefactor of St. Evroul! 
is also mentioned by this writer not only as having fought at 
Hastings, but also as having lost his life in the battle.° This was 
Engenulf de Laigle.41 Laigle is but eight miles from St. Evroul, 
and Engenulf belonged to a considerable family who in central 
Normandy were tenants of the Counts of Evreux, but who 
afterwards established themselves in England. Engenulf’s son, 
Richer, was killed in 1084,!* and it is his grandson Gilbert who 
appears in Domesday.'* In all these cases Orderic’s testimony is 
of special value. The same considerations do not apply to his 
statement respecting T'urstin the son of Rollo, who, as he says, 
bore the banner of the Norman host at Hastings. Since, however, 
the circumstances attending Turstin’s assumption of this privilege 
were dramatic, and not easily to be forgotten, and since the story 
also appears elsewhére, it seems probable that here, too, Orderic 
was relating a true tradition. It is, further, probable,!* though 


1 Ord. Vit. m1, 44. 2 Ord. Vit. m1, 36, 42, 257. 

* Ord. Vit. m1, 41-4; Robert of Torigny (ed. Delisle), 1, 33, 34. 

* Chevreux et Vernier, Archives de Normandie No. VII (facsimile). 

5 Ord. Vit. m, 44. His descendants are, however, found in Somersetshire 
(Pipe Roll, 26 Hen. m1, p. 106; 27 Hen. u, p. 4). 

* Vitot: Dep. Eure; arr. Evreux; cant. Neubourg. 

7 Ord. Vit. m, 150. 8 Ibid. ® Ord. Vit. 1, 74. Ord. Vit. 1, 150. 

11 Laigle: Dep. Orne; arr. Aleugon; cant. Laigle. 

12 Bouquet Rec. Hist. Franc, xxi, 618b. 18 Ord. Vit. m1, 197. 

4 D.B. 1, fol. 36; 1, fol. 263. 18 Ord. Vit. m, 147. 

1® Round, Peerage and Family History (1901), p. 188. 
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not certain, that this man is to be identified both with “'Turstinus 
filius Rol” who was a benefactor of St. Georges de Boscherville,? 
and also with the ‘‘ Turstinus filius Rolv”’ who is recorded in 
Domesday as holding English lands in 1086. 

From no other narrative source has it as yet been possible to 
elicit express evidence for the presence of any particular man in 
the duke’s host.4 There remains, however, the testimony of 
charters, which on this question has been very generally neglected. 
Such evidence is, from the nature of the case, difficult to obtain, 
but it certainly demands more attention than it has hitherto 
received. The cartulary of Holy Trinity, Rouen,’ is, for instance, 
worthy of the closest examination in this respect. Thus, “ Roger 
son of Turold,’’ “‘ when about to sail with Count William,’’ made 
gifts to this monastery, but, since he died on the expedition, his 
donations were subsequently confirmed by one of his knights in a 
charter very little subsequent to 1066, and ratified by the consent 
of William as ‘‘ King of the English.” * Similarly, Oger “de 
Panillosa,” 7 in a contemporary charter,’ confirmed to Holy 
Trinity, Rouen, the gifts of his brother ‘‘ Gerelmi, nuper in Anglia 
defuncti.” Both Roger, son of Turold and Gerelmus of Panilleuse 
may thus be assumed to have fought and died in the Hastings 
campaign. 

Another deed in the same cartulary ® records that a moiety 
of the chapel of Holy Trinity, Rouen, had been redeemed by a 
payment of six pounds to Erchembald the son of Erchembald the 
vicomte “when this man was setting out overseas,” and by a 
payment of twelve pounds to Hugh d’Ivry, for which sum Erchem- 

1 Contrast Freeman Norm. Cong. 1, 709; m1, 464; rv, 39; v, 796. 

* Round, Cal. Doc. France (1899), no. 196. 

* D.B. 1, fols. 37, 75, 86, 100, 179. 

‘ It would be too rash to assert dogmatically that William Faber, a-monk of 
Marmoutier, was present at Hastings, since the authority for this is the chronicle 
of Battle Abbey, which was not composed until late in the twelfth century. 
None the less, the tradition here recorded (ed. Ang. Christ. Soc., p. 4) deserves 
some respect, and none of the very circumstantial details there given conflicts 
with probability. It will be recalled that William of Poitiers (ed. Giles, op. cit., 
p. 131) specifically asserts that ‘“‘ several monks”’ accompanied the Duke to 
Hastings. 

5 Chartularium. Monasterii Sanctae T'rinitatis de Monte Rothomagi, ed. A. 
Deville (printed as appendix to Cartulaire de l’ Abbaye de Saint-Bertin, ed. Guérard, 
“Documents Inedits,” Paris, 1841). 

* Op. cit. p. 453, no. lxiii. 

’ Panilleuse: Dep. Eure; arr. Les Andelys; cant. Ecos. 

® Deville, op. cit. p. 430, no. xv. ® Op. cit. p. 446, no. xlvii. 
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bald had mortgaged the property. There are (it will be seen)! 
good reasons for believing that Hugh d’Ivry was present on the 
English expedition. And since this charter and the transaction 
which it records may be dated February to December 1067! 
there can be no doubt that Erchembald’s journey overseas took 
place in the duke’s army in the previous year. His presence on 
the expedition was seemly, for his family was closely connected 
with the great stewards of the ducal household. His father, 
Erchembald the vicomte, became before 1035 a monk of Holy 
Trinity.* He had three sons: Gulbert, Croc and the Erchem. 
bald, who was present at Hastings. Gulbert defended his lord, 
Osbern the steward, on the occasion during the minority of Duke 
William, when Osbern was murdered ; and, wounded in that affray, 
he later joined his father as a monk of Holy Trinity.5 Croc and 
Erchembald maintained the connection with Osbern’s widow, 
Emma, and with her son, William fitz Osbern.* And it was 
certainly in the train of the future Earl of Hereford that Erchem- 
bald in 1066 sailed to England with Duke William. 

The charters of Holy Trinity, Rouen, are thus particularly 
informative in this matter.? But they can be supplemented, 
For instance, a grant ® by Robert fitz Erneis preserved in a con- 
firmation by one of his successors to the monks of Fontenay 
states that his father of the same name was killed in England 
in the time of the Conqueror, and thus establishes the truth of 
the. assertion by Wace® that Robert fitz Erneis fought and 
died at Hastings. This conclusion is moreover strengthened by 
the fact that no chronological difficulties are involved. Erneis, 

1 See below, p. M5, 

2 Round (Cal. Doc. France, no. 81) dates this circa 1067. Davis, Regesta, 
no. 55, dates it 1068-71 on the ground that William fitz Osbern who attests it was 
left behind in England, when William returned to Normandy in February 1067. 
But a comparison of this text with no. lv in the same cartulary shows that William 
fitz Osbern himself returned to Normandy some time in 1067. This charter, 
which was certainly executed at Rouen, and is witnessed by William as king, 
must be placed between February 1067 and 7 December of that year, at which 
date the king came back to England, doubtless bringing William fitz Osbern with 
him. The section devoted to William fitz Osbern in Complete Peerage (v1, 441, 
448) needs revision on this and other matters. 

* Deville, op, cit. p, 425, no. v. * Op. cit. pp. 424, 425, nos. iv, v. 

5 Op. ott, p, 425, no, vi. * Op. cit. pp. 424, 425, nos. iv, v. 

7 No. lvii of this cartulary (p, 451) shows that Osmund de Bodes started out 
of the expedition, but it seems doubtful whether he ever crossed the Channel. 

* Gall, Christ, x1, Instr. col, 334, See also Deville, op. cit. p. 463, no. lxxxiii. 

* Ed, Andresen, 11, v. 8645 agq. 
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the father of this Robert, appears in charters which fall between 
1924 and 1060," and he was the brother of Ralf Tesson,? who is 
alleged to have made a notable contribution to the victory of 
Vales Dunes in 1047.4 But despite their distinguished Norman 
connections, and despite the fact that the Tessons were later to 
hold land in Nottinghamshire,‘ the descendants of Robert fitz 
Emeis seem to have had little share in English history. 

Of somewhat different character is the evidence of two other 
documents which relate to our inquiry. One of them, a charter 
of Holy Trinity, Rouen,® records that in 1066, when William 
Duke of the Normans was about to cross the sea, Roger de Mont- 
gomeri released a claim which he had on this abbey. This charter 
is witnessed by Duke William himself, and not only by Roger de 
Montgomery, the donor, but also by William fitz Osbern, Gerard 
the Seneschal, Ralf the Chamberlain and Hugh the Butler. William 
fitz Osbern is known from other sources to have been present at 
Hastings, and the subsequent attestations by other members of 
the ducal household strongly suggest that the men who made 
them were likewise accompanying the duke towards England 
when the charter was executed. Similar conclusions are induced 
by a charter of Holy Trinity, Fécamp,* wherein the duke 
“before he went to England ’”’ made to the abbey a grant of lands 
in Sussex to take effect “ if God should give him the victory ” in 
the campaign he was about to undertake. This document is 
attested by Aimeri the vicomte (whose presence on the expedition 
has already been established), by Pons and by Richard fitz 
Gilbert. - 

The testimony of these two charters makes it highly probable, 
ifnot certain, that the men who thus attested them were about to 
take part with the duke in his English venture. It must be noted, 


© Gall. Christ. x1, Instr. col. 208, 204; Round, Cal. Doc. France, no. 704; 
Delisle, Saint Sauveur le Vicomte (1867), Preuves, p. 26, no. 22. This last deed is, 
however, open to suspicion in its present form, 

*From La Roche-Tesson (Dep. Manche; arr. St. Lo; cant. Peroy; comm. 
la Columbe). 

* Cf. Wace, Romap de Rou, ed. Andresen 1, v. 3865. Authentic references to 
limi charters of the period are numerous. He founded the abbey of Fontenay 
shout 1049 (Gall, Christ. x1, Instr. ool. 63). 

* Book of Fees, pp. 149, 280, 270, 286, 

* Deville, op. cit. p. 442, no, xxxix (calendared by Round, Cal. Doo. France 
73; and by Davis, Regesta, no. 3). 

* Neustria Pia, p. 228 (calendared by Davis, Regeste, no. 1). 
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however, that Roger de Montgomery ! appears in one of them 
both as donor and as witness, being thus himself in the entourage 
of the duke when the latter was about to set out to England 
In the same sense, Robert of Torigny, when interpolating th 
chronicle of William of Jumiéges towards the close of-the twelfth 
century, asserted that Roger “ bello Anglico interfuit,” and Wag 
places him among the combatants at Hastings.? These state. 
ments were accepted by Freeman,* but, as it appears, erroneously, 
for Orderic Vitalis expressly says ‘* that Roger did not join the 
expedition ; he was left behind in Normandy to assist the Duchess 
Matilda in the government of the duchy, and he only came to 
England with the duke in December 1067. Since Odelerius, the 
father of Orderic, was a follower of Roger de Montgomery, ® this 
statement is decisive against all the later authorities. Roger, it 
must be concluded, was not present at Hastings, but this fact 
hardly qualifies the testimony of these charters in respect of their 
other witnesses. That evidence seems thus to add an important 
new group of names to those already known to have been present 
in the campaign of 1066. Gerald the seneschal was, for instance,s 
man of considerable note. He appears in several ducal charter 
of this period;* he was one of the few men alleged to have 
made a specific grant of ships to the expedition; 7’ later he 
was one of the castellans of the castle of Neufmarché; ® and 
he was the grandfather of William de Roumare, Earl of 
Lincoln.* The reference to Pons in a charter of 1066 is also 
interesting, for it might inspire an attempt to connect him with 

1 8t. Germain-de-Montgomery and Ste. Foy de Montgomery (Calvados, 
arr. Lisieux, cant. Livarot). There are traces of a castle in each commune; A. 
de Caumont (Statistique Monw de Calvados, v, 641, 650, 651) considers the 
larger of these castles—that at St. Germain—to be the earlier. 

* Will. Jum. ed. Marx, p. 322; Wace ed. Andresen, 11, 1.8306. 

® Norm. Cong. m1, 459, 494. The matter was debated at length between 
Freeman and Sir Henry Howorth in Academy, xx1, 434, 452; xxu1, 10, 30, 49, 

* Ord. Vit. a1, 178. 5 Ord. Vit. 1, 415-22; v, 134. 

* Michel Prevost, Etude sur la Forét de’ Roumare (1904), pp. 47, 48; Bertrand 
de Broussillon, Maison de Laval (1895), 1, 35, 38, 45; nos. 20, 27, 30. Some of 
these documents are discussed by Round in Genealogist, N.S. xvu, 3, 4. 

’ Bee list appended to Brevis Relatio (Giles, op. cit. pp. 21, 22). This list 
has been taken as authoritative, but the mention therein of a contribution by 
Hugh Lupus (instead of his father, Richard of Avranches), and the concluding 
statement that Queen Matilda became Countess of Kent, make it dangerous t0 
place reliance upon it, 

® Ord, Vit, 1, 113, 

* Cf. Complete Peerage, v1, 667, note ‘‘ c’ and the authorities there cited. 
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fitz Pons and Walter fitz Pons the Domesday tenants, 
gnd- with Richard fitz Pons, the ancestor of the Cliffords.? 
More certainly, Hugh the Butler was Hugh d’Ivry, who continued 
after the Conquest in the Norman household of the Conqueror; # 
he was the uncle of Roger d’Ivry, also Butler, who founded the 
abbey at Ivry la Bataille,* but the exact nature of his con- 
nection with this place is obscure.* Rodulf the Chamberlain 
must surely be Rodulf of Tancarville. And Richard fitz Gilbert, 
being the son of Gilbert Count of Brionne and the father of 
Gilbert fitz Richard, was none other than Richard “ of Ton- 
bridge” and “‘ of Clare,” one of the great landowners of England 
at the time of Domesday, and the ancestor of Earls of Hertford 
and Earls of Pembroke. 

These are the men whose presence with the Conqueror at 
Hastings seems to be warranted by express testimony. They 
are not numerous. Some of them, prime agents of the Norman 
settlement, magnates often related to each other, and sometimes 
tothe ducal house, are well-known figures whose biographies would 
filup much of Anglo-Norman history. But alongside of them 
appear men who, themselves of minor importance, are not known 
tohave founded families in England ; and this list, so much shorter 
than any of its predecessors, none the less contains names borne 
byindividuals whose part in the expedition has not been previously 
noted. It is, however, the omissions from this list which will 
most immediately attract attention. Absent from it are very 
many famous personages whose presence in the expedition of 
1066 is usually assumed. Many of these doubtless accompanied 
the Duke to England, and of a few it may be said that their 
presence at Hastings is suggested by circumstantial testimony. 
It is, for instance, possible that Brian of Britanny, or perhaps his 
brother Alan the Red * commanded at Hastings* that Breton 


1 Cf. D.B. 1, fols. 168b, 169; Dugdale, Baronage (1675), 1, 335; Round, 
Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Soc. vol. x), p. 24. 

* Cf. Davis, Regesta, nos. 48, 56, 150. 

* EB. Deville, Analyse d’un ancien cartulaire de . . . Saint Etienne de Caen 
(Byreux, 1905), p. 27. 

« Cf. Complete Peerage, vi1t, 208, n. “ e 

* Dom André Wilmart (Annales de Bretagne, xxxvm1, 1929, 578) considers 
thet Alan was present at Hastings, and this opinion is shared by Mr. C. T. Clay 
(Barly Yorkshire Charters, tv, 86). 

* Some versions of Gaimar's Lestorie des Hngles, written between 1135 and 
M7, of ap Alan of Britanny being present at the battle (ed. Rolls Series, 1. 
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contingent whose exploits were commemorated by William of & yo 1 
Poitiers! and Guy of Amiens.* Similarly, the fact that 4 pr00 
charter of Duke William given at Caen on 17 June 1066 % way host 
witnessed by Richard vicomte of the Avranchin,* Ranulf vicomt yas 
of the Bessin, Ralf Tesson and Fulk of Aunou, perhaps strengthen (on 
the later tradition that these men crossed over to England with 

William. It would, however, extend this essay too much to PR 





examine the degree of probability for the presence of these or 
other men at Hastings. Nor is it necessary here to do go; 
for we are concerned with express, not with circumstantial, 
testimony. 

Express evidence has supplied thirty-two names. This total 
will probably be increased by further research, for the list her 
given makes no claim to be exhaustive. But it is doubtful 
whether any list compiled according to the principles here adopted 
will ever include more than fifty men who may, as individuals, be 
said certainly to have come over with the Conqueror in 1066, 
This conclusion is perhaps challenging. It may be contrasted 
with the hundreds of names which in the past have been cited, 
It must be considered in connection with the statements con- 
stantly recurring in modern works that this or that man fought at 
Hastings. Such statements ought always to be regarded witha 
proper caution. The presence of a man at Hastings must not be 
assumed; definite testimony is required; and the onus probandi 
rests upon those who assert that he accompanied the expedition. 
On the other hand, the absence of an individual from this list in 





























5315), and there seems no sufficient reason to suspect that this passage was not 
@ part of the original poem, although it is absent from the best MS. The omission 
of any mention of Alan in the account of exploits of the Bretons at Hastings as 
described by William of Poitiers and Guy of Amiens is however very noteworthy, 
and it seems that Brian, rather than Alan, represented the family during the 
years immediately following 1066. 

1 Ed. Giles, op. cit. p.-134. 2 Ibid., p. 39. 

8 Gall. Christ. x1, Instr. col. 59. 

‘ The suggestion that Richard d’Avranches may well have been on the 
expedition must not be taken as implying belief that his son, Hugh Lupus (the 
future Earl of Chester), “‘ who is generally supposed to have fought at Hastings” 
(Complete Peerage, 111, 165), accompanied his father on this occasion. Hugh was 
@ very young man in 1066, and it is unlikely that he was at Hastings. A tradition 
preserved at Whitby (cf. Monasticon Anglicanum, 1, 409) states that Hugh Lupus 
and William de Percy arrived in this country in 1067, and it may be suspected 
that these men, like Roger de Montgomery, came to England for the first time with 
the King in December of that year. 
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no way specifically denies that he took part in the invasion : 
proof only is lacking, and perhaps the future will reveal it. The 
host which sailed from Normandy to England in October 1066 
was of considerable size. The ascertainable ‘“‘ Companions of the 
Conqueror ”’ are few. 


PROVISIONAL LIST OF THOSE PERSONS WHOSE 
PRESENCE ON THE EXPEDITION OF 1066 APPEARS 
T0 BE ESTABLISHED BY EXPRESS EVIDENCE. 


Eustace, Count of Boulogne. 

Robert, Count of Mortain. 

William, son of Richard, Count of Evreux. 
Geoffrey, son of Rotrou, Count of Mortagne. 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. 

Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances. 

“William fitz Osbern. 

Aimeri, Vicomte of Thouars. 

Walter Giffard. 

Ralf de Tosny. 

Hugh de Montfort. 

Hugh de Grandmesnil. 

William de Warenne. 

Robert, son of Roger de Beaumont. 

William Malet. 

Gulbert d’ Auffay. 

Robert de Vitot. 

Engenulf de Laigle. 

Gerelmus de Panileuse. 

Robert fitz Erneis. 

Roger, son of Turold. 

Turstin, son of Rollo. 

Erchembald, son of Erchembald the Vicomte. 
Vitalis. 

Wadard. 

Taillefer. 

A member of the house of Ponthieu (perhaps Count Guy I). 


The following witnessed charters in Normandy in circumstances 
which make it highly probable, if not certain, that they accom- 
panied the expedition :— 

Gerald the Seneschal. 

Rodulf the Chamberlain ( ?of Tancarville). 

Hugh d’Ivry, the Butler. 

Richard fitz Gilbert. 

Pons, 

D. C. Dovetas. 





CLASS PRIVILEGE IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLAND 


Ir was once observed by Mazzini that the leaders of demp. 
cratic France during the Revolution fell into the error of over. 
emphasising their rights and under-emphasising their respongi. 
bilities. English leaders, during centuries of class rule, developed 
a very different philosophy. To them, power and position wer 
coupled with a tradition of public service—a service which wa 
usually both unpaid and arduous. The success of such a beneyo. 
lent oligarchy depends on the ability of the ruling class to plag 
their private interests and prejudices second to their public 
duties : can it be said of the English squire of the early seventeenth 
century that he managed thus to triumph over his lower nature! 

When the Tudors took up the task of building a government 
out of the fragments left by the break-up of feudalism, they 
found in England’s country gentlemen the ideal agents for s 
discreetly paternal monarchy. Ever since the reign of Edwan 
III these squires had seen—without much protest—their power 
as justices of the peace increased, and they had, pari pass, 
steadily developed their abilities as local administrators. Nov, 
under Tudor patronage, their authority grew until it reached into 
every corner of English life, so that by 1600 the original Keeper 
of the Peace had become the government’s maid-of-all-work. 

James I, a shrewd outside observer, found the system working 
satisfactorily. ‘“‘ Government by justices,’’ said he, “ is so laud 
able and so highly esteemed by me, that I have made Scotland to 
be governed by justices and constables, as England is ”’—and 
considering the deep suspicion with which the Scots of that day 
regarded everything south of Tweed, a higher compliment could 
hardly have been paid. So the opening of the Stuart period saw 
the squires continuing in favour as the local mainstay of a central 
government which, though certainly still paternal, was becoming 
appreciably less discreet. 

For the eminent position to which they were thus called by 
their monarchs, the squires had certain valuable qualifications. 
They were armed with judicial authority derived from the king, 
conferred upon them by the commission of the peace. They 
possessed in addition wide powers entrusted to them by something 
over two hundred statutes. Moreover, to them was given supe 
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yision over the activities of most of the other local officers, with 
guthority to deal firmly with any rebellious persons, official or 
otherwise, who might dare to oppose their actions. 

But the dominant position of the country gentlemen had 
roots even deeper than the delegated power of two centuries; it 
gent far down into that inbred “ respect for one’s betters ” that 
has, until comparatively recently, been characteristic of the 
English rural population. The squire, from his position 9s land- 
lord, as local man of wealth, and as possessor of the best education 
and the widest experience, had an inherent quality of leadership 
which could, at its best, provide efficient and benevolent govern- 
ment, although at its worst it could all too easily degenerate 
into an instrument of oppression. 

It seems likely that such a class dominance was accepted 
without much question or protest by the ordinary people of the 
seventeenth century. Indeed, the work of the gentry as out-of- 
gurt arbitrators was recognised as decidedly useful. Thomas 
Puller says of the ideal gentleman of Stuart times, ‘‘ He compounds 
many petty differences betwixt his neighbours, which are easier 
mended in his own porch than in Westminster Hall.”’ Never- 
theless, the central government was not prepared to put unlimited 
trust in the inner goodness of its local officers. It kept a watchful 
eye upon their activities through the travelling Justices of Assize, 
and the fact that an adverse report from the latter might mean 
an extremely unpleasant interview with the formidable Privy 
Council must have had a dampening effect upon over-officiousness 
inthe squires. Then, too, a great deal of the work of the justices 
ofthe peace was done in the Quarter Sessions, where most of the 
proceedings were open to public scrutiny. It is true that the 
gadual evolution of the Divisional and Petty Sessions could— 
and did—lead to a certain amount of hole-and-corner bullying, 
but in the first half of the seventeenth century the magistrates 
were only just beginning to develop the habit of meeting in those 
mall groups in which summary justice—or injustice—could be 
dispensed in comfortable privacy. 

With these somewhat intermittent checks on his exercise of 
tuthority, the rural magistrate proceeded to the suppression of 
time and the administration of local affairs. And at once, in the 
frst of these tasks, his impartiality came under severe strain. 
4s.a newly-appointed justice, he had listened to a senior magis- 
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trate repeat the solemn injunction of the oath: “ In all articly 
in the King’s commission to you directed, ye shall do equal right 
to the poor, and to the rich after your cunning, wit and power, 
and after the laws and customs of the realm ’’; and he had added 
his own “so help me God,” with his hand on the Bible. Noy, 
therefore, as he sat on the Bench at the Quarter Sessions, he wa 
called upon to forget all the outraged feelings of a property-holder 
confronted with an almost endless procession of petty pilferers, 
In the circumstances, it is hardly surprising that the justice 
made free use of their power to set in the stocks, fine or whip 
the minor thieves whose dreary little dishonesties occupied so 
much of the attention of the Sessions. Nicholas Hawe pleaded 
guilty before the North Riding Bench to the theft of 6d. in money 
and a pair of stockings, and an order was forthwith made “ that 
he shall publicly, in the Church of the place where he lives, repeat 
distinctly after the Curate, in time of Divine Service, his con- 
fession of and repentance for his crime . . . and shall be set in 
the stocks for three hours.”’ At one sitting of the Wiltshir 
magistrates in 1609, five men and a woman were sentenced to be 
publicly flogged “‘ till their backs do bleed,” for petty larceny, 
and the West Riding Bench ordered that four convicted thieves 
* shall be stripped naked from the middle upwards and whipped 
soundly for their several offences.’”’ The records of the Quarter 
Sessions of almost every county are thickly strewn with entries 
of this kind. 

From time to time the justices made appropriate variations 
in the usual penalties. A Somerset. woman had a lock of the 
wool she had stolen suspended in front of her for contemplation 
while she sat in the stocks, and Edmund Harrison, also consigned 
to the stocks when he confessed that he had made off with six 
chickens, was ordered to have “feathers picked in his apparel.” 

Any leniency to these petty thieves, the magistrates held, 
was as bad for the offenders themselves as it was harmful to the 
sanctity of private property. To quote Fuller once more: “He 
[the conscientious justice] hates that practice, as common 4 
dangerous among country people, who, having received again the 
goods which were stolen from them, partly out of foolish pity and 
partly out of covetousness to save charges in prosecuting the lav, 
let the thief escape unpunished. . . . Thus petty-larceners are 
encouraged into felons, and afterwards hanged for pounds, because 
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never whipped for, pence: who, if they had felt the cord, had 
never been brought to the halter.” Even children were made to 
feel the heavy hand of the law, and were soundly flogged for minor 
thefts. And while this was only to be expected in an age when the 
severe disciplining of the young was an accepted thing, it must be 

ted that a certain amount of animus entered into the 
sentence of hard labour in the House of Correction passed in 
1637 by the squires of Worcestershire upon a nine-year-old 
desperado who had damaged a local gentleman’s coach, “ et 
ommamentis suis spoleavit.”’ 

Thefts of larger dimensions could not so easily be disposed 
of, for the stealing of anything of more than 12d. value was a 
capital offence, and the commission of the peace stated clearly 
that all serious cases should be left to the Assizes. However, 
some at least of the justices of the peace must have felt that grand 
larceny was a crime that they had every right and reason to 
stamp out personally, for a considerable number of thieves were 
tried by various local Benches, and were sentenced to be hanged. 
Yet in contrast to this severity was the mildness of other gentle- 
men, who evidently held that while stealing could not be allowed 
togo entirely unpunished, death was too heavy a penalty for such 
acomparatively minor crime. Grand Juries were permitted by 
these more tolerant justices to undervalue stolen goods in order 
to reduce the charge against the accused to that of mere petty 
larceny : thus a sheep, which would fetch in the market about 
l6s., might become in an indictment worth 10d., and a cow, 114d. 
Only occasionally do the magistrates seem to have tried to check 
this barefaced flouting of the majesty of the law. In 1608 one 
group of Yorkshire squires ordered that “ all such presentments 
4s come under the hands of the High Constables shall henceforth 
be delivered in Court to the hands of the Clerk of the Peace, and 
not to be put to the discretion of the Jury to alter or diminish at 
their pleasures, as they have often done to the hindrance of his 
Majesty’s service.” Nevertheless, some three years later this 
same hard-hearted Bench meekly sentenced to flogging one 
William Whitehare of Ugglebarby, who had stolen five yards of 
tloth, two and a half yards of “‘ hemp line,” stockings, shoes, a 
fannel blanket, and six yards of rope—all valued at a total of 
10d. 

The lenience of the squires did not stop at the accepting of 
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lenience in others. Edward Hext, a justice of the Somerset 
Bench, reported in 1596 that the magistrates in his county often 
urged convicted felons to take refuge in the open sham of taking 
benefit of clergy. It is probable that the same thing was happening 
in other parts of the country, for the Norfolk magistrates branded 
no fewer than forty-three so-called clerks in a year, while at 
single Sessions of the West Riding five thieves successfully 
“‘read ’’ the prescribed verse. That too much concern for the 
safety of the necks of convicted felons might have unfortunate 
results did occur to at least one of the magistrates: the same 
Edward Hext writes disgustedly, ‘‘ These that thus escape infect 
great numbers, emboldening them by their escapes.” 

In general, then, the rural aristocracy used the law to dis- 
courage theft, but used it without undue vindictiveness. One 
exception, however, must be made to this rule. The protection 
of preserved game was a matter of particularly keen interest to all 
landowners, and in this part of their work the rural magistrates 
had no need to fear interference from London, as the whole weight 
of government authority was on their side. As early as 1389, 
parliament had made hunting the privilege of the well-to-do, and 
from then on a long series of statutes laid down heavy penalties 
for poaching. Upon this point at least king and parliament saw 
eye to eye; James I and Charles I, themselves hunting enthusiasts, 
did everything they could to see that the game laws were enforced. 
Thus the rural magistrates could well feel that they had a free 
hand, and they were not backward in exercising their full authority 
to suppress illegal hunting. Men were punished by the Quarter 
Sessions with fines or imprisonment or both for poaching rabbits, 
pheasants, wild geese, and swans, or for “ keeping setting dogs” 
and “ using nets and engines wherewith they have often used to 
take partridges and other fowl.’”’ The West Riding justices in 
1637 even inflicted the full penalty for deer-poaching—a £10 
fine, three months’ imprisonment, and security for future good 
behaviour—although the culprits had not succeeded in killing the 
stag they were hunting. 

This relentless zeal on the part of the Sessions shows that 
the convicted poacher had little reason to hope for sympathy 
from the incensed park-owners sitting in judgment on his case. 
Nor does anyone seem to have considered it at all improper that 
a squire should act as judge on a crime in which he had a personal 
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interest; and we can easily imagine the apoplectic feelings of 

falph Beiston, justice of the peace for the West Riding, when 

there were brought before the Quarter Sessions where he was 

atting on the Bench five culprits who had entered his park with 
unds, and “ chasaverunt et fugaverunt ”’ his deer. 

If the justices were ready to enforce the law against the 
little man, were they equally ready to take action against their 
own class? Here the position is not so clear. Undoubtedly the 
complete lack of evidence of convittions of the gentry for theft 
arises from the fact that robbery is not a crime that people of 
substance are likely to commit. In other more possible classes of 
misconduct, however, the absence of all mention of “ gentle” 
offenders is suspiciously conspicuous. Labourers, tinkers and 
weavers were fined for drunkenness—but never gentlemen; 
servant girls and farmers’ wives were ducked as scolds—but never 
ladies. Ordinary people who lost their tempers and assaulted 
tach other, or indulged in the forbidden sports of dicing or card- 
playing, or who broke the law against cursing and swearing, were 
duly haled before the Quarter Sessions for punishment—but not 
the aristocracy. It is stretching credulity too far to suppose that 
the gentry were immune from all such temptation: in these 
cases clearly there was a different law for rich and poor. This 
unjust state of affairs was not, of course, wholly the fault of the 
squires, who could not punish anyone, gentleman or commoner, 
until he was indicted by the Grand Jury. But it was the duty of 
the justices to see that the proper officials put presentments 
without fear or favour before the Grand Jury for its consideration, 
and while constables were fined for failing to bring before the 
court such offences as rioting or the keeping of disorderly ale- 
houses, there is no sign that nemesis descended upon the officer 
who failed to present the misdemeanours of the aristocracy. 
Hither consciously or unconsciously, the squires were shutting 
their official eyes to the fact that the misdeeds of people of their 
own class were going unpunished. 

This bias is particularly apparent in connection with enclo- 
sures. According to the statute books, it was an offence to 
depopulate land by enclosing it for sheep-farming. Although 
this was a crime that only landed proprietors could commit, it 
was to the justices of the peace that the enforcement of the law 
was entrusted. We know that in some parts of England enclo- 
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sures were continuing to be made in the early Stuart period— 
things grew so bad in the Midlands that anti-enclosure riots brokg 
out in 1609—but little sign of this appears in the Quarter Sessions 
records of the Midland or other counties. Once more the landed 
gentry undoubtedly closed their ranks in order to protect landed 
interests. 

Nor were the magistrates entirely unprejudiced in their 
dealings with other officials. Constables, bailiffs and tything. 
men, all drawn from a lower stratum of society, were sharply 
pulled up for dereliction of duty, while sheriffs, who were chosen 
from among the gentry, seldom figure in the Sessions records, 
Here again class solidarity certainly played its part, although it 
must be admitted that in this case the justices found themselves 
in a position of some awkwardness. Often the sheriff was on the 
commission of the peace before his year of office, and usually he 
returned to it when his shrievalty was over. Moreover, the rest 
of the justices cannot have helped pondering the fact that some 
day in the future they themselves might be in the sheriff's some- 
what uncomfortable shoes. What, then, could be more natural 
among all the aristocratic officials of the county than an attitude 
of live and let live ? 

In the administering of public money, too, personal con- 
siderations were allowed to sway the justices. Allocations of the 
funds for the support of paupers were all too niggardly ; the poor 
rates, rather than the poor, were given the first consideration. 
The same concern about the expenditure of public money is 
apparent in the squires’ attitude toward the morality laws. It 
was the business of the magistrates to punish loose living, yet, 
by an odd coincidence, only those offenders who brought into the 
world unofficial offspring which might “‘ come on the rates ”’ were 
duly chastised. In such cases it is more than likely that a tax- 
payer’s tenderness for the health of the county fund, rather than 
humanity or impartiality, was the prime factor in determining 
the justices’ policy. 

The duty of enforcing the government’s economic regulations 
also put an enormous strain upon the unselfishness of the squires. 
Each year at the Easter Sessions it was the business of the justices 
to fix the wages of labourers and artisans for the ensuing twelve 
months, supposedly in accordance with fluctuations in the prices 
of food, clothing and fuel. Since the magistrates wielding this 
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were of the employer class, however, it is no matter for 
wonder that in most parts of the country the level of wages 
failed to keep in line with the rising cost of living. For example, 
the Wiltshire cloth-workers complained in 1614 that their rate of 

t had been completely stationary for forty years past, 
although prices of necessities had doubled. Exhortations from 
the Privy Council seem to have had little effect, and the custom of 
maintaining the old rates unchanged over long periods of time 
continued unchecked. On the other hand, the justices needed no 
prodding in the matter of enforcing the rates they had set. Fines 
and imprisonment were used to persuade employees—and even, 
ina few cases, employers—to abide by the scale determined upon 
at the Easter Sessions. 

It thus seems plain that the all-powerful squire of the early 
seventeenth century did not quite succeed in suppressing his 
immer urge to protect his own interests. The modern democrat 
regards this failure with pleased contempt, holding that the 
system that made it possible stands self-condemned. Yet the 
fact remains that this same reprehensible oligarchy was generally 
accepted by the very people who were presamably smarting under 
its oppressions. It is true that a few Voices, like that of the 
anonymous writer of ‘‘ The Powte’s Complaint ” concerning fen- 
drainage, or of Winstanley the Leveller, were raised against the 
injustices of contemporary society, but these protests appear to 
have met with only local or temporary approval. Possibly the 
magistrates themselves were unconscious of their bias in favour 
of their own class: equally possibly they were aware of it, yet 
regarded consistent support of their fellow-gentlemen not as a 
fault, but as a virtue. For the needs of the day, when royal 
despotism had outlived its usefulness, and society was not yet 
wady for democracy, the Stuart squirearchy served well enough ; 
let its epitaph be that according to its lights it did its duty. 

Dorotuy Ross. 





THE HISTORIAN’S CONTRIBUTION TO CONTEM. 
PORARY THOUGHT 


Ir is natural that the upheaval of war should produce anj 
popularise a number of sweeping generalisations about historical 
development, and stimulate the ingenious to propound ney 
theories about the direction of the ‘‘ underlying tide of events,” 
It is, indeed, the duty of the historian to re-write and re-interpret 
history in the light of the new experience of his own generation, 
Believing that the present is always the product and consumms 
tion of the past-—and not merely of the immediate past, but of the 
whole of the past—the student of history is driven to relate 
contemporary events to his knowledge of the past; and, when 
necessary, to readjust his picture of the pattern of past events 
so as to make it a coherent unity with his knowledge of the 
present. As Dr. Gavin Henderson has already ably argued in 
this journal, ‘“‘ contemporary history ”’ has legitimacy and validity 
as a serious study which is only too often neglected by historians; 
and “ the claim that a long delay is necessary before ‘ perspective’ 
can be gained is unsound,” If history is to be a living study it 
must have a certain correlation with responsible journalism ; and 
it is not only journalism which will be the gainer from such corte- 
lation. The generalisations about history will be made anyhow, 
when we are all groping for some glimmers of understanding to 
guide ys through the darkness and gloom of current events. It 
is better that they should be made, or at least constantly checked, 
by the professional historian than by the enthusiastic amateur. 
For the historian to flee to his ivory tower is to surrender the 
social functions of his craft. 

It was Sir John Seeley who coined the jingle, “‘ History with- 
out political science has no fruit: political science without 
history has no root.”” The over-statement in the first half of the 
epigram must not blind us to the truth in the second half. Political 
science to-day has a wider appeal and more urgent importance 
than when Sir John Seeley wrote in the 1890s. Upon the accu- 
racy of its methods and the reliability of its conclusions depend 
the welfare of generations and perhaps the survival of Western 
civilisation. It is the duty of the historian to see that its roots 


1 “ A Plea for the Study of Contemporary History,” History, June 1941. 
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are deep and strong—and that they draw sustenance from rich, 
well-tilled soil, unpoisoned by the acids of prejudice and doctri- 
naire ideology. 

Yet generalisations, which are essentially generalisations 
about political science, have become the special prerogative of 
newsmen in a hurry, of physicists and biochemists seeking a 
reputation outside their own technical field, of economists and 
theologians, and indeed of every sort of specialist except the 
historian. These views of various experts, however interesting 
and valuable in themselves, remain merely the raw material for 
the political scientist and the historian—hypotheses which it 
remains for him to test, and criticise, and adjust, until they con- 
form to the totality of available facts. They derive their authority 
not from the eminence and prestige of the theologian or the bio- 
chemist who propounds them, but from their ability to survive 
the scrutiny and expert discrimination of the historian. To 
insist upon this is not to claim any magic powers for the historian : 
itis merely to require a becoming modesty from his colleagues in 
other branches of knowledge. And he must not be too diffident 
in asserting his birthright. 

During the present war the methods of thought peculiar to the 
historian have already won several notable triumphs. Explana- 
tion of the fall of France is a striking example. In the first 
moments of bewilderment the tendency was to look round for 
seapegoats, and to ask the question “‘ Who is to blame for this ?” 
This tendency played admirably into the hands of Nazi propagan- 
dists, who hastened to point the blame to King Leopold, or the 
Republican politicians, or British unpreparedness, or the inherent 
decadence of France: in fact, to everybody and everything 
except the overwhelming military power which had been so skil- 
fully compiled and utilised by Germany. Compared with the 
simple historical fact that an ill-prepared nation of forty millions 
had gone down in battle before a well-prepared nation of eighty 
millions, all other explanations should have dropped into secondary 
significance. But literary men like André Maurois wrote know- 
ingly of the personal immoralities of parliamentary leaders and 
blamed Britain for her lack of support; journalists like Mr. 
Knickerbocker described the part played by treachery and loss 
of morale; Mr. Llayd George and Mr. H. G. Wells blamed King 
Leopold of the Belgians. Many who took a longer perspective 
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and knew only a little of the history of the Third Republic py 
forward generalisations about the inherent weaknesses and corrup. 
tion of the Republican régime. Between the journalists and th 
pseudo-historians the truth was long obscured, and few could ag 
the wood for the trees. It was last year before M. Pierre Mailland, 
with the sensitive understanding which comes from a profound 
knowledge of French historical development, produced an admir. 
able book ! setting the fall of France in a more comprehensiye 
setting and on a more convincing basis of judgment. It is written 
in deliberate protest against the rash and unhistorical methods of 
previous writers. 


This is the age of the eye-witness, the monster of the twentieth century, 
Scores of scholars are still sorting out dusty evidence to find the true interprets. 
tion of Hannibal's failure before Rome or of the fall of Byzantium. But, thanks 
to the eye-witness and his miraculous gift of drawing positive conclusions froms 
week spent in the best hotel between the bar and the telephone box, we may 
secure at the cost of a few shillings a complete analysis of every European crisis 
coupled with a recipe for a lasting cure. 


Never was our information more immediate or more massive in 
bulk. Never has there been greater need for the trained judg- 
ment of the professional historian, to sift quickly the true from the 
false, and to interpret the process of contemporary history against 
an accurate background of historical knowledge. He will be the 
first to admit that such judgments and interpretation are at best 
provisional, and likely to be modified by later knowledge and 
investigation. But to fail to make even this provisional judg- 
ment is to abandon the field to every charlatan and crank who 
cares to speak loudly and often enough with an air of specious 
authority. 

Historical method has won an even greater triumph in that 
mass of modern writing which is concerned with the changes pro- 
duced by war and with the problems of post-war reconstruction. 
It is a truth long familiar to the historian, but only recently 
penetrating into wider consciousness, that the effects of great 
upheavals such as wars and revolutions seldom bear much direct 
relation to the intentions of those who made them. This truth 
has become a basic assumption of the best modern writing on 
current tendencies, As Profeasor H. N. Fieldhouse has pointed 
out : 

' France, by Pierre Maillaud, Oxford University Preas, 1942. 
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Qur ane agreed aim in 1914 was to break German militarism. It was no part of 

gr original intention to break up the Hapsburg and Ottoman Empires, to 
geste Czechoslovakia or resurrect Poland, to make a Russian revolution, to 
treble the size of Servia and double that of Roumania, to create Iraq and Estonia 
gd Lithuania and a Jewish National Home, or to give the keys of the Brenner 
ga the Adriatic to Italy. Yet, in the outcome, all these things—and much 
de—sprang from the war . . . while the one thing which we promised ourselves, 
the destruction of German militarism, we failed to achieve.’ 


This distinction between human intention and _ historical 
ghievement is the very starting-point of both the important 
works of Professor E. H. Carr—The Twenty Years’ Crisis and 
Conditions of Peace. As Professor Carr writes : 


The fact that great historical upheavals commonly take on a character, and pro- 
duwe results, utterly remote from the conscious purposes of those who set them in 
motion and appear to direct them, has been attributed by some to the working 
ofa God or a Zeitgeist and by others to an “ inner dynamic ” of history. These 
metaphysical explanations explain nothing. It is safer to conclude that the men 
who are popularly said to ‘‘ make history’ are dealing with highly intractable 
material, which includes the wills of their fellow-men, can be moulded only in 
geordance with certain existing trends, and that the statesman who fails to 
uderstand, or refuses to comply with, these trends dooms himself to sterility. 
The stream can be harnessed to constructive purposes, but it cannot be made to 
tum back on its course.” 


This concrete, pragmatic approach is peculiarly the attitude 
ofthe historian. It is echoed in Professor D. W. Brogan’s rousing 
all for clear thinking in politics, Js Innocence Enough ? 


Generalities are necessary, but they should come after the details; they 
idould arise out of an objective consideration of the facts, but they should not 
teimposed on the facts so precipitately as to distort or hide them, and make 
tie generalisations as worthless a guide as a badly oriented map. . . . Few, 
ited, are the general categories in politics that have instrumental value.* 


Amidst the present quest to find an intelligible pattern into 
which changes can be fitted and which can reveal some picture 
the probable future, the constant danger is schematic thinking. 
Gérman thought has always been prone to this fault—and the 
more cosmic the pattern, the less likely it is to be closely related 
w hard facts. Perhaps Oswald Spengler’s “cycles” are the 
mst famous example. (Professor Toynbee more cautiously 
enfined himself to the mild thesis of “ challenge and response ™ 
#an historical principle in his own cosmic picture of history.) 
lisa tendency which has spread to much contemporary writing. 


1 The Fortnightly, Tune 1940, pp, 580-81, 
® Conditiona of Peace, p. 4, 
® Ja Innocence Hnough ? pp, 177-8, 
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Consider the examples of Mr. James Burnham and Mr, Px 
Drucker. Mr. Burnham has propounded a novel thesis, which 
much significance for the understanding of economic and sogyj 
changes, in his theory of The Managerial Revolution. He eab 
orates his thesis with immense ingenuity, lucidity and wealth ¢ 
detail. The control of economic life and industry is passing og 
of the hands of the owners of property into the hands of th 
growing class of managers and administrators, technicians _ 
business and government. This change demands a revolutig 
in the old categories of thought—a revision of. mental habit 
But so eager is he to ram, cram and jam every fact into th 
framework of the thesis, that he clings to some interpretation 
which even recent events have already belied. He interprets th 
German-Soviet Pact of August, 1939, as evidence that “ rep 
sentatives of the managerial future came temporarily togethe 
to grapple with the capitalist class before getting at each other; 
throats.”” In a very honest footnote, added after the Germm 
attack on Russia in 1941, he admits “‘a too schematic applia. 
tion ” of his thesis, and “ insufficient attention to strictly militay 
considerations.” An historian, recalling the concrete circum 
stances of the making of the Pact would reject outright any sud 
interpretation. It is an instance of unhistorical interpretation: 
nor is it the only instance in an otherwise brilliant book. 

Mr. Peter Drucker’s work on The Future of Industrial Maniem 
equally stimulating, brilliant and important piece of philosophial 
hypothesis, the gist of which does not concern us here. But inth 
course of arguing his thesis he embarks upon an analysis of “ th 
conservative counter-revolution of 1776,’ where the knowledg 
and judgment of the professional historian are clearly of prime im- 
portance. He not only ignores the work of Professor Namier and 
others on the reign of George III and the structure of English 
politics at the time of the American Revolution. He makes sud 
demonstrably untrue statements as the generalisation that “ Every 
single one of the free institutions of England’s nineteenth-centay 
political system actually traces back to the short tenure of offie 
of the ‘ Old Whigs’ who came to power because they had oppose 
the war with the Thirteen Colonies, They introduced ministerial 
responsibility to Parliament, and the cabinet system... .”' 
It is at points such as these that the professional historian mus 


1 The Future of Industrial Man, p. 161, 
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ergetically assert his claim to be heard, in the interests not 
aly of historical accuracy, but of everyone concerned. Unless 
history remains the anvil of facts on which every false generalisa- 
tion is broken, it is difficult to see what justification there is 
for 0 much time being spent on the study of it in schools and 
universities. 

The few specific instances cited above suggest that the histor- 
ian has.already shown how much of value he has to contribute to 
contemporary thought, and to the cultivation of scientific methods 
of thought, about political affairs: but they suggest, too, that 
there is still greater need for more energetic contribution from 
him. Present achievements have been due to the enterprise of a 
few individuals, rather than to the concerted energies of the schools 
and universities. And here it is for the universities to give the 
lad, in the production of authoritative books no less than in 
more complete recognition of the legitimacy and need of systematic 
and scientific study of twentieth-century history. How many 
students of history even now leave the universities with a sound 
knowledge of events since 1914? For how many has systematic 
study tailed off round about the year 1900? Until this ceases 
to be the common experience, the teaching of current affairs and 
recent history in schools is bound to suffer. To quote Dr. Hender- 
som again : 

Too long has the study of history condemned itself to sterility; and it is to be 


hoped that more and more historians will follow the example of their founder 
Thucydides, and labour in the difficult but fruitful field of contemporary history. 


Davip THOMSON. 
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Canada and the American Revolution. By GroraEe M. Wrong, 
1935. xii + 497 pp. London and New York: Macmillan 
21s. 

Sea Power and British North America. By GERawp S. Gramay, 
1941. xiv + 302 pp. Harvard University Press. $3.5 
and 20s. 4 

American Foreign Policy in Canadian Relations. By Jam 
MorTon CaLLAHAN. 1937. x + 576 pp. London and Ney 
York: Macmillan. 20s. 

The Lives and Times of The Patriots. By Epwin C. Guim 
1938. xiv + 304 pp. Toronto: Nelson. 18s. 

Fhe Crisis of 1830-42 in Canadian and American relations, By 
ALBERT B. Corzy. xvii + 203 pp. 1941. Yale University 
Press; Toronto, the Ryerson Press; Oxford University 
Press. $2.50 and 15s. 6d. 

The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. By Donaup C. Masters. 1937, 
xiii + 267 pp. London: Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

The Settlement of Canadian—American Disputes. By P. E. Corser, 
1937. viii +134 pp. Yale University Press; Toronto, 
The Ryerson Press; Oxford University Press. $2.50 and 
lls. 6d. 

Labour in Canadian-American Relations. By Norman J. Want 
and H. A. Logan (Editor, H. A. Innis). 1937. xxxviii + 
212 pp. Yale University Press; Toronto, The Ryerson 
Press; Oxford University Press. $3.75 and 17s. 


It is here intended, not to give detailed reviews of these eight 
volumes, but to trace the interesting development of a new 
national diplomacy, that of Canada, from the acknowledgment 
of American Independence to the twentieth century. Of the 
books flung thus fortuitously together the following comments 
must suffice. Professor Wrong’s is a leisurely Victorian study of 
much more than his title suggests. It is admirably written, 
but would have gained had it held more closely to the subject 
named in the title. Three of the volumes owe their being to the 
Carnegie Endowmént for International Peace, and belong to the 
series on relations between Canada and the United States, spon- 
sored by that body under Dr. J. T, Shotwell’s editorship. Pro- 
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fessor Corey’s work is steady and judicious, an excellent summary, 
with some new facts, of events between 1830 and 1842 which 
marked a crisis in Canadian history. Professor Corbett’s short 
srady seems in part supererogatory, and the comments contained 

in his later pages might have more fitly appeared as an article 
in one of the more serious reviews. The volume on Canadian— 
American labour hardly belongs to history proper, and, forthe 
reader, is affected by the involved or technical phraseology which 
seems habitual to many treatises on political economy. There is 
something to be said for using the King’s (or President’s) 
English. For the rest, Professor Gerald Graham has written an 
admirable treatise on British imperial shipping and trade policy 
just after the American Revolution, a model of professorial 
historical construction. Mr. Guillet, in spite of the violent green 
of his wrapper, and the exuberance of its “‘ blurb,” has given an 
extremely interesting narrative more especially of the American 
side of Canadian troubles between 1837 and 1839; his detailed 
loeal researches give freshness and zest to his pages. Mr. Calla- 
han’s history of a century and a half of Canadian—American 
relations makes a convenient book for reference on that subject, 
tinged with what to a Canadian Scot seems warm but not offensive 
Americanism. And Dr. Master’s treatment of Elgin’s Reciprocity 
Treaty shares with Professor Graham’s volume the credit of 
presenting new material on an important episode with scholarly 
care and literary competence. 

Two features stand out in the long and steady growth of a 
separate Canadian foreign policy. The first is the combination of 
extreme simplicity in the objects of that policy—almost entirely 
the successive settlements of a series of difficulties with the United 
States—with complications introduced by the strict Canadian 
bond with Great Britain. The complications gave Canadian 
problems a triangular shape, troublesome to the United States as 
well as to Canada and the mother country. The second feature 
is the exact parallelism between the growth of complete con- 
ttitutional freedom for Canada, and that of what inoreasingly 
became the diplomacy of a new and vigorous nationality. Indeed 
both as a dynamic force aiding Canadian autonomy, and as a 
result of that autonomy, the growth of Dominion foreign policy 
a#sumes a vital place in Canadian constitutional history. 

"It is essential to understand the characteristics of each partner 
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in the triangular complex. In 1783 Great Britain stood ag th 
responsible agent dealing with all the difficulties of a new frontier 
between her remaining North American colonies and the y 

Republic to the south. Resentment at the loss of the old colonies 
never bulked largely in the minds of British statesmen, but fy 
decades there remained an unfortunate sense of superiority, 
galling to the new American federal nation. There was a frontier, 
imperfectly defined by the Treaty of 1783, bristling with pro. 
blems, the importance of which was clouded in London by 
multitude of other European issues. There was also the stil] 
living system of Imperial trade and shipping, which the American 
Revolution had only partially damaged; as Professor Graham 
lucidly demonstrates, “It was not the folly of mere tradition 
worship, nor. the greed of commercial interests, which led England 
to cling so persistently to this doctrine (of the interaction between 
the Fleet and overseas trade and fisheries), but a deepseated 
belief in the legend : Qui mare teneat, ewm necesse rerum potiri.” 

For the separate North American colonies, with Upper and 
Lower Canada asthecentral factor, the situation was very different, 
They had the same frontier difficulties as Great Britain, but what 
for the latter was a question of prestige remained down to the 
twentieth century a matter affecting not only Canadian national 
pride, but at times vital material interests of the Dominion-to-be. 
With the transfer to the north of American loyalists, especially 
to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and present-day Ontario, the 
colonists of British-American stock inherited the animosities of 
what for many of them had been a civil war in the old colonies, 
Through many years the United States paid dearly for their 
harsh dealings with their old loyalist fellow-colonists. It is 
permissible to hold that, down at least to the ‘“ nineteen-forties,” 
it was this resolute and embittered loyalist stock which stood 
between British North America and annexation. That factor 
added zest to defence of the frontier. 

There were also all the issues which the juxta-position of two 
developing, argumentative, and aggressive peoples of a common 
stock was bound to product: the sharing of profitable fisheries, 
the opening or shutting of good markets, trade jealousies, and 
some definition of the social-economic relations between two 
peoples not really dissimilar, but separated by their political 
organisations. For the Canadians there was for long the feeling 
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that aristocratic nonchalance in London was not the proper temper 
in which to fight a business-like and grasping Republic, which they 
felt they could handle better along recognisedly American lines. 
As for the Americans, there. were sufficient motives and defects 
in the national temperament to produce just such wretched 
sruggles as, for the next century and a half, were to make Europe 
a bear-garden and a byeway to international anarchy. Thanks 
to their great leader, Washington, and to the French fleet, they 
had come creditably out of their first war. They carried over 
fom the revolutionary war a lasting rancour against Great 
Britain and the loyalist exiles. The frontier of 1783 they 
mgarded as a temporary settlement to be modified in their 
favour whenever opportunity offered. So long as France had 
held Canada, they and their British partners had pushed the 
frontier North and West, and they continued to push. They had 
once been partners in British Imperial trade, and especially in the 
NE. fisheries they wished to continue, although separated, 
in possessing of all the old privileges. Their frontier population, 
especially in Maine and New York, had the rough aggressiveness 
of pioneers, little scrupulous about peace, if only they could outdo 
ormaster the colonies across the frontier line. And they counted 
o the ignorance, or softness, or generosity, of a distant British 
Government to let them score points against the disunited British 
wlonies to the North. They had little hesitation in mingling 
international ambitions with their own domestic party fights ; 
# when, in 1844, the most exciting slogan in the presidential 
campaign was ‘54° 40’ or fight’; in other words “ Vote 
for the party which will grab the Pacific coasts-from Britain, 
een if it means war.”’ They had all the advantages of an 
immensely greater population steadily on the increase, and 
pressing North-West and West. From the days of Montgomery’s 
tttack on Quebec down to the Reciprocity negotiations of 1911 
many even of their leaders assumed that Canada lay there for 
the taking. ‘‘ Manifest destiny ’’ must be allowed to operate. 
(mada must come within the Union; and with very little moral 
‘klicacy they were prepared to buy from Great Britain, without 
the consent of the population, whom they proposed to convert 
into American citizens, territory which actually they could not 
«quire without a bitter struggle. These were some of the © 
Motives penetrating American diplomacy with regard to the 
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British-American colonies, and the wonder is, not that friction 
should persist, but that, after 1814, peace remained unbroken, 

It is impossible, within the limits of this note, to cover all th 
ground included in Canadian-American relations; but certain 
primary questions may be selected as characteristic, and ther 
bearing on the whole subject indicated. 

Two centres of diplomatic friction have to-day been eliminated 
by wise settlements, and the growth of the spirit of civilisation. 

In the first place comes the termination of local interference, 
on either side, with the domestic policy and peace of Canada and 
the United States. With this Great Britain had little to do, 
In the troubles grouped round the Canadian risings in 1837-38, 
the American border population took a vigorous and unjustifiable 
part. Organisations, first of the Patriots and then of the Hunter’ 
Lodges proposed to assist the Canadian rebels to set up a mor 
democratic, that is a republican, government in Canada. Nothing 
tells more against the reputation of the leading British-Canadian 
rebel, William Lyon Mackenzie, than his efforts, after his ow 
futile rising in Canada had been crushed, to embroil the United 
States with Canada and Great Britain. Happily neither his 
character nor his capacity was sufficient to do much harm. He 
and some American sympathijsers, especially on the border, 
organised foolish inroads into Canadian territory. Thanks to 
Canadian loyalty, the healing influence of Lord Durham and his 
staff, and the admirable work of General Winfield Scott, operating 
on behalf of the Union Government, all these foolish and wicked 
attempts were brought to nought, although the burning of the 
Caroline steamboat, engaged in ferrying rebels and “ patriots” 
between New York State and a Canadian island on the Niagam 
river, threatened at one point to end in war. Similarly, when the 
American Civil War once more fostered border disorders, Southem 
supporters used the Canadian frontier for attempts to distract the 
efforts of the North; and, after peace was established in 1865, 
the Irish Fenians replied in the same fashion, using American 
territory for attacks on Canada as an outpost of British tyransly. 
Apart from strictly diplomatic action to set things right, suc 
barbaric but futile excesses came to an end, because the instinets 
of both Canadians and American frontier men for peace, and the 
steady improvement of North American civilisation removed the 
main causes of trouble. Reason prevailed, and that chapter 
mutual friction ended. 
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In the second place, between Lord Ashburton’s Treaty in 
1942, and the Alaska Boundary settlement of 1903, every serious 
poundary dispute had been dealt with, and the frontier question 
so vanished. The most interesting feature here was the un- 
broken development, in Canada, of the desire of Canadians to 
etablish autonomy in diplomacy as well as in domestic policy. 
Atthe outset there was a Treaty (1783) entirely controlled on the 
(anadian side by British negotiators. As late as 1842 and 1846, 
the N.E. frontier line was settled by the decisions of American 
diplomatists dealing with the British Government; and all that 
(anadians could do was to fret at what they called the surrenders 
made by British agents. Even in 1871, although the Canadian 
plenipotentiary, Sir John Macdonald, fought manfully for the 
Dominion, his British colleagues on the Washington negotiations 
wttled the Pacific coasts frontier question, affecting St. Juan, 
through arbitration. Once more Canada was able to complain 
that. British diplomats were unequal to the task of beating their 
American rivals, and that Canadian diplomacy had better be 
dealt with by Canadians. When the last great frontier issue, the 
Alaska Boundary, was settled, favourably to the United States, 
by the vote of Lord Alverstone the British representative, his 
two Canadian colleagues and all the Dominion, justly or unjustly, 
blamed Alverstone for once more planning to propitiate the 
Republic, in the interests of British peace, by sacrificing Canada. 
Sir Wilfred Laurier’s comment on the event was that “‘ we should 
wk the British Parliament for more extensive powers, so that if 
er we have to deal with matters of a similar nature again, we 
shall deal with them in our own way, in our own fashion, according 
tothe best light that we have.” 

That settlement was indeed, not only the final definition of the 
lng frontier, but a decisive event in the development of complete 
wntrol by Canada of diplomatic questions relating strictly to 
Canada. It seems only fair to the British Government to say 
that, in the earlier stages of frontier diplomacy, some of the 
Mgions dealt with were not included within Canadian boundaries, 
dthat it is by no means certain that, faced with the expansion 
if American settlements, Ottawa could have done better than 
Westminster. The results, on balance, have not proved markedly 
@trimental to Canadian interests. What is even more important 
isthat, through three-quarters of a century of difficult negotiations 
@ territorial claims which in Europe would have led straight to 
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war, Great Britain, Canada, and the United States maintain 
peace, and evolved machinery which secured for the futy, 
peaceful means for settling even points of honour and prestige, 

For the sake of brevity, the rest of Canadian—American re. 
tions, great in extent and of considerable importance, may 
grouped together under the heading, disputes over domesti 
concerns. British observers sometimes forget the chief featuy 
in North American diplomacy. In Europe foreign policy deak 
mainly with points of national prestige, ancient animositig 
conflicts important, not for their usefulness, but as satisfying 
sentiments of revenge, glory, and the like. But Nor 
Americans, with keen business eyes on the main chance, or the 
development of common prosperity, have usually concerned 
themselves with a world where common sense and social progres 
dominated over all other considerations. Besides this, the 
transactions have usually. been, and continue to be handled, not 
by expert specialised diplomatists, but by ordinary, politically 
minded citizens. 

Hence, outside the region of boundary rectifications, Canadian 
statesmen have had to deal with a multitude of business disputes. 
For example, through more than a century the North Americas 
States have worked over questions of fishery claims and projects 
for reciprocity in trade: From the very start, in 1783, the ideal 
for the United States was to claim fishery rights “ where the 
inhabitants of both countries used at any time heretofore to fish.” 
Back and forward these disputes swayed, at times developing 
into serious crises until, between 1909 and the present day, a 
modus vivendi has been arrived at, more or less satisfactory t 
both sides. In these contentions Canadian diplomacy came to 
regard the advantages possessed by the Dominion in its NEB 
fisheries as its chief asset in bargaining for reciprocal trade 
agreements with the United States. The perfect example o 
success in balancing fisheries against American trade concessions 
is Lord Elgin’s Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. It lasted onlys 
bare decade, but it proved how useful to both sides generous 
mutual concessions could be. As fishery disputes ultimately 
settled themselves to the benefit of all parties, so, after much 
American recalcitrance, and more Canadian heart-burnings, eves 
trade reciprocity of a kind was secured between 1922 and 1936. 
How seriously the Dominion resented injudicious Americas 
suggestions that annexation was the natural solution, sine 
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geciprocity was bound to end in the absorption of Canada by the 
Union, the Canadian election of 1911 proved. Every observer of 
(anadian politics must remember the event. A well intentioned 
rangement for commercial reciprocity had almost been com- 
pleted, when some loose and ill-judged annexation talk by pro- 
minent American politicians drove Canadian voters into fury. 
By an astounding counter-stroke which hit the Laurier ministry 
engaged in the deal, there was a violent turnover of votes and 
a Conservative administration came in. Wisely or unwisely the 
ayerage Canadian voter wished to demonstrate that he had no 
intention of bargaining away his new national independence for 
ay trade advantages. Such have been the temporary storms 
aeated in North American diplomacy by ill-manners and hot- 
headed retorts, but the two democracies return quickly to nor- 
mality; the incident meant merely that injudicious loquacity 
had postponed a desirable measure for ten or twenty years. 

Other domestic and commercial issues of later years have in- 
duded the control of fur-seal fisheries in the far North-West, a 
multitude of difficulties raised by the use or abuse of the inter- 
mtional waterways which form so great a part of the international 
frontier, the development and sharing of these waterways and the 
nals therewith connected, and legal matters such as the defini- _ 
tion of extradition. All these are family concerns, affecting the 
weial business life of two neighbours, related in blood and com- 
merce, neither of them willing to abstain from the rigours of sharp 
bargaining. Never was the British policy of out-and-out Domin- 
im autonomy so completely justified as when, step by step, 
Canadian statesmen were left uncontrolled to manage matters in 
which Great Britain was disqualified by ignorance and lack of 
interest in the points contended for. Nothing, therefore, in the 
later phases of Canadian diplomacy or with reference to North 
America, has been more notable than the evolution of a new 
feehnique and new machinery to deal with North American 
poblems. It is true that, when James Bryce represented 
Gritain in Washington with his highly expert knowledge of the 
United States, and sympathy with them, Great Britain was of the 
@eatest service to Ottawa. But, after 1903, it may be assumed 
that, more and more Canada managed her own business, and the 
year 1923 stands out as that in which Ernest Lapointe, without 
my British assistance, and free even from the formality of a 
British signature to his settlement, arranged with Washington 
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the Halibut Treaty of that year. It was mere logical n 
which brought the establishment of independent Canadig 
representation at Washington. In 1927 a Canadian ambassady 
set up house there. 

In all these specifically American negotiations, it was certain 
that experiments in diplomatic machinery would be made. Thy 
most notable of.these occurred when, first an Internation) 
Waterways Commission was appointed in 1905 to deal with th 
many details of Canadian—American waterways disputes; the 
the lesser project expanded into a permanent Joint Internation) 
Commission competent to handle general questions. That mus 
prove only the start of a new and happier time when two great 
peace-loving nations will contrive their own complicated dipl- 
matic machinery for the pacific settlement of all their difficulties, 

There is an obvious moral to this brief historical summary. 
Terms such as “ idealism.’ and “‘ pacifism ”’ are constantly used 
with glaringly incorrect implications. From the Revelation of & 
John onwards, visions of the New Jerusalem and its dependencies 
have been described with a poetic and imaginative completenes 
out of all relation to their usefulness and practical importanes. 
Here on the other hand stands the history of 130 years in the 
, Telations between two notably virile communities. At the start 
” there were bitter animosities, bred in war and threatening its 
recurrence. Again and again irrationality, suspicion, jealousy, 
sheer bad manners, threatened to repeat in America the appalling 
story of European international anarchy. Yet, somehow @ 
other, primary diplomatic differences were settled without war; 
international courtesy deepened and strengthened; reas 
slowly but surely prevailed over pride, prejudice, and bad temper; 
and, after the reluctant and sometimes painful acceptance of 
compromise agreements or partial failures, peace held its ground 
That peace the ingenious ¢dntrivances of two shrewd people 
established ever more securely, so that it may be prophesied with 
confidence that never again will there be a North American wat. 
In Europe democracy has still to prove its capacity for establish 
ing something better than international anarchy. In North 
America democracy has not only kept the peace, but indicated 

the diplomatic methods whereby it shall never be broken. 
J. L. Morison. 
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CHANNEL ISLANDS INSTITUTIONS—PAST AND 
FUTURE } 


-Tms paper, though its argument is historical, is primarily 
encerned with the future. It may seem strange that an historical 
agument can have anything to do with the future. If I had the 
space at my disposal, I should like nothing better than to demon- 
grate that historians have every reason to be interested 
in the present as well as in the future; indeed, that it is their 
business to try to understand the present, which they do by study- 
ing how and why it has come to be what it is, in order that we 
may be able to prepare for and in some degree to control the 
fature. You cannot prepare for the future unless you really 
wderstand the present; you cannot understand the present 
wless you know something of its past. 

In order, therefore, to study profitably such a problem as the 
future of Channel Islands institutions, you must first understand 
their present condition. At once you come up against a serious 
difficulty. Since the islands are at present under German occu- 
pation, it is not possible to know precisely how the island govern- 
ments are functioning. This is, however, largely a theoretical 
difieulty, for when we think of “the future of Channel Island 
institutions,’ we naturally think of them as they were in normal 
times. It is therefore the future of those institutions as they 
were in 1939 that really concerns us; and the questions that we 
dill be asking are such as these: Will their evolution continue 
after the war in the same path as it was following before? Are 
the war and the occupation and the process of reconstruction 
itely to produce such a dislocation that they can never be the 
ame again? Or will the circumstances of the world at large 
ad of Britain in particular be so changed after the war that 
there could be no place. for the Channel Islands as they were in 
989? In the discussion of any of these questions the starting- 
point must be the nature and condition of these institutions as 
they were then, and this, I must observe, is already a matter of 


Tn 1939 the Channel Islands formed two distinct governmental 
wits, the Bailiwick of Jersey and the Bailiwick of Quernsey. 


_ * This is a somewhat revised version of a paper read to “ The Jersey Society 
London " on 27 March 1043, 
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The Bailiwick of Guernsey included Alderney and Sark, ea¢, 
of which possessed subordinate governments. Now, although 
the two bailiwicks might from time to time find interests jp 
common, and join forces ad hoc, the two governments were jp 
fact as distinet the one from the other as the governments of 
Australia and New Zealand; and, although their government 
were very similar in general outline, there were striking differences 
in detail between them. Their position in the British Common. 
wealth was always difficult to describe. They were considered 
to be a part of the British Isles, though they were not included in 
the United Kingdom. Their situation was, indeed, peculiar to 
themselves, and there is no way of describing it save by describing 
all their institutions. 

This peculiar situation was due to their having their own 
legal systems, their own judicial systems, legislative assemblies 
of their own, and administrations directed by and responsible to 
these legislative assemblies. As there is neither space nor need 
to describe these institutions in detail, I shall only give the 
essential outline which my argument requires. 

Both Jersey and Guernsey had their own legal systems, each 
distinct from the other and from those of Britain and France, 
The foundation of both was the customary law of Normandy as 
it was before the Revolution, or, to be more accurate, as it was 
before the reforms of the sixteenth century ; but the superstructure 
differed considerably from island to island. In Jersey a code was 
drawn up in 1771; and, speaking generally, the law of Jersey 
may be said to consist at present of the code together with 
subsequent statutes and judicial decisions. Guernsey has no 
code; thus the law of Guernsey may shortly be stated to be 
the law of pre-Revolutionary Normandy as developed by statutes 
and the judgments of the island’s courts. In recent times the 
influence of English statute law upon the legislation of.the islands 
has been very marked; it would be scarcely too much to say that 
the islands have followed English legislation step by step where 
appropriate, and always adapting it to their special needs. But 
this did not in any way prejudice the sovereignty of Guernsey 
law or Jersey law in their respective islands. 

The islands, I have said, had their own judicial systems. 
In Jersey there was a Royal Court consisting essentially of 4 
bailiff, twelve jurats, two law officers of the crown and a vicomte. 
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The bailiff, who was appointed by the crown, was the president. 
The jurats were elected for life by the people of the island; they 
were not professional lawyers, but they were judges both of fact 
and law. The law officers performed duties analogous to those 
of the attorney-general and solicitor-general in England and, in 
English speech, were usually known by those titles in Jersey. 
The vicomte was the executive officer of the court. The Royal 
Court of Guernsey was very similar, save that the executive officer 
was called the prévét, anglicé “‘ sheriff,’’ and, unlike the vicomte 
of Jersey who was appointed by the crown, was elected indirectly 
by the people of Guernsey. There was also a Royal Court of 
similar pattern in Alderney, and.a-seignorial court of a more 
strictly feudal type in Sark, both subordinate to the Royal Court 
of Guernsey. In principle the Royal Courts of Jersey and Guern- 
wy, since their authority was derived from the royal (or . ducal ’’) 
prerogative, were competent to hear all cases arising in their 
respective islands with one or two unimportant exceptions. In 
civil cases an appeal would lie to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council; in criminal cases there was no appeal as of right. 
The organisation of these courts seems extraordinarily complex 
to anyone who has not, as it were, lived and worked in them over 
along period; but that is a matter which there is no need to go 
into here. 

The islands, further, had a complete legislative system of their 
own. In this there was a much greater diversity between them. 
But in principle, in Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney, the legislative 
assembly, called “‘ The States,’’ consisted of the members of the 
Royal Court, as given above, together with a sufficient number of 
representatives to outvote these permanent members. The most 
important difference between the islands was that the Royal 
Court of Guernsey had certain legislative powers—one of the 
most curious medieval survivals in any part of the govern- 

‘mental organisation of the islands—while in Jersey the States 
were the sole legislative authority. Neither in Guernsey nor in 
Jersey, however, were the States sovereign legislatures. The 
States of Jersey and the Royal Court of Guernsey might, on their 
own authority, make ordinances which were of limited scope and 
limited duration; but all permanent legislation and all legislation 
requiring the expenditure of public money must first be brought 
before the States of Guernsey or.the States of Jersey, as the case 
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might be, then submitted to the King in Council, who, if th 
proposed act were acceptable, returned it to the appropriaty 
island in the form of an Order in Council, and it became law afty 
registration. The extent of the powers of the Imperial Parlig. 
ment or of the Privy Council over the insular legislatures was, jn 
constitutional theory, a matter of great perplexity, though in 
practice few difficulties arose. The financial independence of 
the islands, if not undisputed, seemed, in 1939, to have bee 
settled to the satisfaction of the islanders. 

Although it has not attracted the interest of writers on the 
Channel Islands so much as the picturesque Courts and States, 
the administrative independence of the islands was quite % 
remarkable as their judicial or legislative independence. In th 
colonies and in the dominions the governor is the head of th 
executive, whether he is constitutionally bound to accept the 
advice of ministers enjoying the support of the legislature or not, 


But the lieutenant-governors of Jersey and Guernsey (the office of J 


governor, having become a sinecure, lapsed in the nineteenth 
century) had long lost all their civil and executive powers, and their 
functions had become purely military and mediatory—that is, they 
were in command of all troops in the islands and they served as the 
channel of communication between the insular governments and 
Whitehall. The civil administration in both islands was carried 
on by a permanent civil service directed and controlled by com- 
mittees of the States, and was thus completely responsible to the 
legislatures. Moreover, whatever the King in Council might b 
pleased to ordain for the islands—whether giving effect to an 
Act of Parliament or not—could only be executed legally in the 
islands by the local administration. It would be interesting t 
discover whether it has been this form of administration, drawing 
its authority directly from the legislature rather than from the 


king through his responsible ministers, that has prevented the 


growth of political parties in the States, or whether we must look 
elsewhere for an explanation. 

Finally, one must add that, within the islands, a great deal 
of administrative work of a local sort was in the hands of parish 
assemblies and parochial officers, whose work was very largely 
voluntary and unpaid, The parishes also formed the character 
istic unit of representation in the States. 

Now, putting all this together, what does it amount to? I 
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think that I should put it this way: Guernsey and Jersey cer- 
tainly, the lesser islands less certainly, each formed a distinct 
community, a social and political entity with a communal life 
aid personality. Thus they should be regarded as quasi-domin- 
jons rather than as colonies, as countries in miniature rather than 
gs municipalities. There is no doubt that the islanders thought 
in these terms. In their occasional relations with one another 
Guernsey and Jersey might rely upon the rules of international 
law. This sense of quasi-nationality, and the civic sense and self- 
reliance which have so long characterised these small communities, 
not only justified their rights of self-government, but made the 
sytem workable. In other words, the Channel Islands were 
self-governing because they had shown that they could govern 
themselves. 

Our problem is the future of these institutions of self-govern- 
ment. One part of the problem, to wit the way in which they 
j my have stood up to war and the German occupation, we 
aamnot profitably study at present for lack of satisfactory evidence. 
But if our concern is with the future of Channel Island institutions 
wthey were in 1939, we shall need to know something, not only of 
their nature, but of their “‘ condition ” or their “ case history.” 
Were they of recent creation, or had they grown up over a long 
period? Were they developed within the islands out of their own 
necessities, or had they been imposed from without? These are 
mentially historical questions. Did they work well or badly? 
Qaly an historical inquiry into performance over a number of 
years in relation to the needs of the islands as they may be best 
diagnosed, will provide the information necessary to answer this 
question. 

In part these questions, particularly the first, which concerns 
the foundations of Channel Island institutions, may be answered 
by studying their origin. How did they come into existence in 
the first place? This is tolerably well known, and I need not 
send much time upon it. In the eleventh century the Channel 
llands formed an integral part of the Duchy of Normandy, a 
Mincipality which was already showing a precocious development 
in law and government. In 1066 the duke of Normandy con- 
qered England and made himself king of England, and from 
then until 1204, with one or two short intervals, Normandy and 
England were united in the person of their common prince. 
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But there was no common administration—or very little, an 
it grew less as time went on—and thus Norman law, though 
temporarily brought into contact with English law, diverged pr. 
gressively from it. When the two countries fell apart in 1204 
the islands remained in the hands of the king of England, whik 
the rest of Normandy was incorporated in the kingdom of Frang, 
In theory it might have been possible to incorporate the islands 
then and there into the kingdom of England, but their Norman 
law proved an obstacle—insurmountable according to the ideas 
of the time—to any such proceeding. And because their law was, 
and remained, different from the law of England, they were given 
a separate administration; and out of that separate administr. 
tion their modern governments have gradually and logically 
developed. 

But the remote origins of a situation do not by themselves 
provide a full explanation of it. The position of the islands in 
1939 was vastly different from their position in the thirteenth 
century. It is still necessary to explain how the earlier state 
developed into the later. Besides, even if my theory that the 
historical origin of self-government in the Channel Islands lies 
in their possessing a law that was different from English law 
at a critical moment in the thirteenth century is accepted, it is 
well known that many, if not most of the more important of their 
institutions are not nearly so old as that (e.g., the States); and, 
conversely, institutions which were all-important in the thirteenth 
century, such as the office of warden, find their twentieth-century 
representatives, the lieutenant-governors, in a very different 
position. In short, in order to provide the information we are 
seeking, it would be necessary to describe the whole proces 
whereby the institutions of the Channel Islands evolved—and 
much more besides; for the Channel Islands were not sovereign 
communities; a part of their constitution was common to them 
and to Great Britain and to the British Commonwealth. There- 
fore the constitutional evolution of Great. Britain and of the 
British Commonwealth concerns the islands quite as much 4s 
their own internal evolution—a consideration which has not 
received the attention it deserves from local historians. 

It is obviously impossible for me even to attempt to 
expound this long, complicated and multiple process in a short 
paper. What I can do, and it is all that I can do, is to offer 
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ge or two “ principles’ which (I am afraid that this must 
be taken on trust) émerge from a study of the history of the 
idands undertaken in the comprehensive spirit I have just 
described. 

There is, first of all, the principle of the strategic significance 
of the Channel Islands. Generally speaking, from early in the 
thirteenth century until early in the twentieth, the islands were of 
guch strategic importance to England—controlling the western 
end of the English Channel, blocking French ports, and well placed 
to hinder French coastwise shipping—that England was prepared 
at almost any time to go to considerable expense and trouble to 
retain possession of them. Thus, in addition to the local militias, 
when they came into existence, England maintained and paid for a 
grrison in the islands and the two major fortresses which it held. 
Yet only naval power could hold the islands, placed as they were 
between two rival countries; and England’s early development of 
her power on the sea both enabled her to defend them and made 
them worth while to defend. Now, there can be no doubt that, 
from the first, the islanders understood the position and all its 
implications perfectly well, and that they used this knowledge to 
bargain for concessions. Until recent times it would have been 
dificult and expensive to hold the islands against the will of their 
inhabitants; and, in the Middle Ages at any rate, when the ties 
oflanguage, trade and even kinship between the islanders and the 
people of the neighbouring coast of Normandy were very close, 
there was often an implied threat behind their protestations of 
loyalty to the king, their duke. This one principle explains very 
largely how it was that the islanders were given the opportunity to 
develop self-governing institutions. 

The second principle might be labelled “ the sanctity of pro- 
perty.” Very early in their history the customary law of Jersey 
amd the customary law of Guernsey came to be looked upon as 
liberties, in the medieval sense of the term—that is, as the pro- 
perty of their respective inhabitants considered as communities. 
Assuch, it was in a very real sense sacred, for, speaking generally, 
property has shown itself remarkably resistent to governmental 
control. At no time, therefore, would it have been easy for the 
English government to do away with, or even seriously to modify, 
the institutions of the Channel Islands, in its own interest? without 


destroying the principles upon which it based its own aw 
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Added to this, the common law of England has enjoyed a remar. 
ably steady development, undisturbed by violent change, ¥ 
England had ever suffered a convulsion comparable with th 
French or the Russian revolutions, or, indeed, if she had ey 
undergone so thorough a process of royal centralisation as occurre 
in France, it is hard to believe that the institutions of the Channd 
Islands could have survived. Instead, the steady developmen 
of the English constitution and English law has not only pe. 
mitted the institutions of the Channel Islands to follow an equally 
undisturbed course, but has provided a model which, albeit in 
their French idiom, the islands have endeavoured faithfully tp 
follow. / 

But these two “ principles” simply show that the Channd 
Islands were given the opportunity to develop into the remarkable 
little communities they had become in 1939. They do not by 
themselves explain the. internal development of the islands, 
though they made that development possible. This cauml 
relationship may be clearly seen when we consider their economic 
development. In 1939 the population of the islands was many 
times greater than could be supported by their produce alone, 
and, speaking generally, the peoplé were highly prosperow. 
This prosperity was based upon market-gardening (chiefly 
potatoes and tomatoes) and summer visitors, and these “ indus- 
tries ’’ were largely based upon the privileged position which the 
islands held in the English markets. Why should the islands 
have been so privileged? Ultimately—and it goes back to the 
Middle Ages—because they had once been of strategic and com- 
mercial value to England, who was prepared to pay for their 
loyalty and co-operation in this way. But privileges do not by 
themselves wholly explain economic development, and other 
natural and political advantages are so often transitory. The 
only general explanation that, is apparent to me at present is 
that it was the energy, the acumen, and above all the adaptability 
of the islanders that had brought them prosperity. Communities 
have so often lost their prosperity through a failure to adapt 
themselves to changing circumstances. But Channel Islander 
have at different times seen their prosperity based upon the export 
of conger, upon the production of knitted goods, on privateering, 
on the Newfoundland fisheries, on stone-quarrying, and now on 
market-gardening and summer visitors. This very selective 
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catalogue is sufficient to prove an adaptability which has secured 
economic and financial independence. 

There is much the same relationship between the causes of their 

itical development. Their strategic importance gave them 
the opportunity, but it was their own energy and political aware- 
ness which enabled them to take it. If they had not-been pre- 
pared to fight for their “laws and customs” in the fourteenth 
century, and later, and if they had not produced men who could 
fight and argue for the separation of the civil from the military 
authority in the seventeenth century, their courts, their repre- 
sentative institutions and their own peculiar form of responsible 
government could never have developed. One essential principle, 
therefore, in the development of self-government in the Channel 
Islands, is that there have never been lacking Jerseymen and 
Guernseymen of ability and awareness, and full of an intense 
gal for their rights and for what they believed to be the interests 
of the communities they served, to fill the many offices that made 
up the insular scheme of government. 

Now, taken together, these “ principles,” which are simply 
a token of the historical exposition which cannot be given 
here, amount to this: that the institutions of the Channel 
Islands have foundations deep in the life of these island 
communities, and that the islanders have hitherto shown great 
mergy and determination in defending them. But it will be 
Roticed, no doubt, that these institutions are related in some 
degree to conditions which may not obtain in the future. Take 
the first principle, the strategic importance of the islands. Have 
they any strategic importance today? I think not. And that, 
it seems to me, is the deeper significance of certain incidents 
which many will remember, the demand for an “ Imperial Con- 
tribution” after the last war, the withdrawal of the Treasury 
mbvention from the local militias—all symptoms of a general 
situation which led straight to the evacuation of 1940. You may 
yet find that there is a direct relationship between the evolution 
of tanks and bombers and the fortunes of the Jersey States. 
Will Great Britain be prepared in future to pay the costs to her 
of Channel Island self-government—free defence services, for 
txample—when she will no longer get a return in the form of 
ttrategic advantages? Was her refusal to attempt a defence of 
the islands in 1940 a symptom? Much the same applies to the 
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commercial privileges which the islands have hitherto enjoyed, 
In the Middle Ages, and long after, the English merchant was 
amply compensated for anything he may have lost through the 
privileges of the Channel Islands by the strength which thog 
privileges gave to an English outpost across the Channel. Jy 
recent times they have become a vested interest, for the size 
and prosperity of the insular communities was to some extent, 
function of them. This may well be deemed to impose a moral 
obligation upon Great Britain to take care of the islands, but 
we must not forget that their condition is no longer a matter of 
urgent strategical necessity to her. What will be the cost of 
reconstruction after the war, and how will it react upon 
the islands’ economic and financial independence? Or take 
the other principles and their implications. Will ancient tenure 
continue to provide a title for privileges and immunities, or will 
they in future be required to justify themselves on some utilitarian 
principle? Shall we see a continuation of the orderly develop- 
ment of English politics, or are we likely to see violent change! 
Finally, will the island governments continue to attract a sufi- 
cient proportion of their abler men and women into their service, 
or shall we see a drift to the big British cities such as afflicts most 
areas on the periphery of the British Isles ? 

This token historical inquiry has not provided any firm con- 
clusions—perhaps that was too much to expect from a short 
paper—but it has disentangled the problem somewhat, and it 
has, I hope, shown how closely the study of history is related to 
planning and reconstruction. For it has shown that Channel 
Island institutions grew up under certain conditions: if thos 
conditions are not likely to obtain in the future, then adjust- 
ments will have to be made to meet the new conditions. Further 
inquiry can isolate and identify these conditions; it can suggest 
how far the institutions of the islands may already have moved 
away from their supports; and it can give warning that it is of 
no use to try to maintain institutions in a spirit of pure anti- 
quarianism, as though they were an end in themselves. It can, 
in short, supply the ‘ case history” upon which the treatment 
must be based. 

But for those who, thcugh prepared for change, yet wish to 
see that change effected without a violent break with the tradition 
of Channel Island self-government—a form of government that 
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has served the islands very well—there is one final consideration 
which may offer some reassurance. It is now generally agreed 
that the future of this country depends in no small degree on the 
ability of her statesmen to work out a genuinely new order for 
Furope; and already some slight glimpses of the shape that such 
gn order might take have been given us. It seems that we are 
working towards a solution which will give a high degree of 
freedom, both cultural and political, to countries and com- 
munities of all sizes, while restraining the excesses to which 
absolute national sovereignty has given rise. At the same 
time, the tendency within the British Commonwealth is constantly 
to give greater powers of self-government to the various units of 
which it is made up, just when considerations of defence make it 
perfectly clear that the colonies and dominions must hang to- 
gether or they will hang separately. In such a Europe and in 
gich an Empire it is not difficult to fit the Channel Islands with 
their self-governing institutions much as they were in 1939, for 
they would come into that category of small communities for 
whose rights and integrity the United Nations profess to stand; 
provided—and the proviso is not peculiar to the Channel Islands— 
that the post-war financial and economic problems, which lower 
over all our utopias, can be happily settled. 
JoHN LE PaTOUREL. 





ENGLISH RELATIONS WITH BURMA, 1587-1886 


THE romance of the Burma Road, the Japanese conquest of 
Burma, British operations in the Arakanese jungle swamps north 
of Akyab, the thrilling tale of the “ Chindits,” the Japanes 
declaration of Burma’s “ independence,” and, finally, the pm 
parations for a great Allied counter-offensive against Japan, 
have contributed to bring Burma more prominently than ever 
before into the forefront of world publicity. Even BB 
announcers have had to learn—not always with success—hoy 
to pronounce the names of out-of-the-way Burmese villages, 
Since the days of Queen Elizabeth and the foundation of the East 
India Company, Burma has usually been merely a side-show in 
British Indian history. On the few occasions, however, when it 
has come into the arena, it has been very much in the limelight, 
Yet the scene has been so unfamiliar that the British public has 
not been sure whether it was Burma or Bermuda that was causing 
all the stir, and being equally ignorant of both, has quickly 
forgotten what it was all about. Quite a different picture is 
presented to the researcher when he has overcome the immense 
initial difficulty of tracking down his evidence. He indeed finds 
that the Portuguese were decidedly interested in Burma in the 
sixteenth century, the Dutch and the English for parts of the 
seventeenth, and the French, and hence their English competitom, 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Unfortunately fa 
the period prior to the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
much of the evidence would appear to have been irretrievably 
lost. But much also has survived, and from it a very interesting 
and, at times, as Mr. Maurice Collis has demonstrated, a highly 
romantic story may be told. 

The first Englishman to visit Burma was that great Elizabethaa 
trading prospector, Ralph Fitch, in 1587. Pegu was then the 
capital, and on its throne sat Nanda Bayin, son of the monareé 
familiar in the old Portuguese histories as Braginoco. Syriam, 
now the home of the Burma Oil Company’s refineries, was the 
port of Pegu. Rangoon was represented by the little fishing 
village of Dagon, famous for its historic pagoda, the Shwe Dagon, 
which the Englishman described as “ the fairest place, as I suppose, 
that is in the world.” During his visit the country was in the 
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throes of the most exhausting of all its struggles with its traditional 
enemy, Siam. 

Though Fitch was one of the promoters of the East India 
Company, his account of conditions in Burma, largely copied 
from an earlier one by the Venetian, Caesar Frederike, did not 
lead the Company to make trade with Pegu one of its immediate 
objectives. It aimed at securing a foothold in the exceedingly 
valuable spice trade of the East Indian Archipelago, and Burma 
produced no spices. Moreover, the Company at first sought to 
svoid all places where the Portuguese were established, and 
Burma was one of these. Just at this time a band of Portuguese 
adventurers, led by Felipe de Brito y Nicote and Salvador Ribeyro 
de Souza, previously in the service of Arakan, had gained posses- 
don of Syriam and were striving to win for their nation a new 
dominion in the East (1599-1613). 

The Company’s first contact with Burma arose out of the 
seidental circumstance of the capture by King Anaukpetlun at 
(hiengmai in the Lao country of one of its merchants, Thomas 
Samuel, who had been attached to the English factory at Ayuthia, 
the capital of Siam. Samuel died at Pegu in 1615. Two years 
later Lucas Antheunis, chief of the English factory of Masulipatam, 
wnt two factors, Henry Forrest and John Staveley, to Pegu to 
aim the restoration of the merchandise in Samuel’s charge at 
the time of his death. The king made due reparation and invited 
the Company to establish settled trade with his dominions. 
The two factors, however, were described by William Methwold, 
Antheunis’s successor, as “‘ royotious, vitious and unfaithfull.”’ 
They forged a false set of accounts on their return journey in 
1620 and were sent home in disgrace, there to be summarily 
dismissed by their employers. Anaukpetlun’s invitation to 
ttade was not followed up by the East India Company. What 
meagre capital it possessed was absorbed by its commitments 
uder the Anglo-Dutch Treaty of 1619 and by its newly-opened 
wade with Persia. 

There was, however, a long-established trade in textiles 
letween the Coromandel Coast and Syriam. Into this the 
Company’s factories on the Coast could not fail ultimately to be 
dawn. Actually it was the Dutch of Masulipatam, Tegnapatam 
ad Pulicat who made the first attempts to compete with Indian 
merchants in this field. They began by establishing a trading 
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post at Mrohaung, the capital of Arakan, in 1624, but abandong 
it soon after 1631 because of the terrible famine which brought 
all trade to a standstill. This was only a temporary set-back 
They were pursuing a concerted plan which aimed at giving then 
control over the entire trade of the Bay of Bengal. Hence ig 
1634 we find them back again in Mrohaung, and at the same tim 
sending a resident to negotiate with the King of Burma. 

The English traders at Masulipatam regarded this develop. 
ment with some concern, and sent home accounts of fabulous 
Dutch profits. Nothing, however, was done officially by the 
Company until after the foundation of Fort St. George at Madras 
in 1639. Then a temporary failure in the Persian trade led toa 
revived interest in Burma. Thus was established in 1647 the 
English factory at Syriam, followed in the next year by a branch 
at Ava, whither King Thalun had transported his court from 
Pegu in 1635. 

The early prospects of the new trade were encouraging, 
Profits of 300 per cent. were claimed. Soon, however, it became 
evident that the Dutch were in a much stronger position ther 
than the English could ever hope to be. They had far more 
capital to invest and could employ far’ more ships than the 
English. Often the English correspondence, and sometimes even 
their merchandise, had to be consigned to Dutch ships for lack of 
English ones. 

Then the first Anglo-Dutch War broke out and the English 
factories in Burma were ruined. Dutch superior naval strength 
in the Bay of Bengal brought English communieations with 
Burma to a standstilil.. Such of their ships as escaped capture 
were closely blockaded. Hence when the opposition of the 
Commonwealth to the Company’s monopoly forced it, through 
lack of capital, to close down most of its stations in the East, the 
Burma factories were abandoned, in 1657, though formal title to 
the Syriam site was never actually relinquished. When Crom- 
well’s reorganisation of the Company, and its subsequent prot 
perity in the sunshine of Charles II’s royal favour, rendered 
expansion once more possible, Siam, which offered better treat- 
ment than Burma to foreign merchants, was preferred as @ base 
for English trade in Indo-China. The Dutch were left masters 
of the field in Burma. 

It was not long, however, before the Dutch themselves came t 
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the conclusion that their trade with Arakan and Burma was not 
worth the candle. Trouble between Shayista Khan, the Mogul 
Aurangzeb’s viceroy in Bengal, and the King of Arakan over the 
ight raids led to their having to choose between giving up 
either their Bengal or their Arakan factories. Hence in 1665 
they hurriedly decamped from Arakan. Fourteen years later they 
fitted with equal haste from Burma. Rumour had it that they 
hed been expelled, but Sir Streynsham Master, the Governor of 
Madras, entered in his private journal that they withdrew volun- 
tarily because they were not allowed to open a trading statien on 
the Chinese frontier and trade custom free. There was much trade 
with China via the Irrawaddy town of Bhamo. Thus did the 
“Burma Road ” make its first appearance in European records. 

The Dutch withdrawal from Burma led the English once 
more to direct their attention to that country. Several other 
ensiderations also played their part. The French “ Compagnie 
Royale des Indes Orientales ” opened a factory at Ayuthia in 
1680, and Louis XIV attempted an ambitious design to secure 
political control over Siam. The English Company, faced also 
by the hostility of the great minister, Constant Phaulkon, and 
his associate, “‘ Siamese White,” began to find its position in 
§iam untenable, and to reconsider the vexed question of trade 
with Burma. 

Streynsham Masterat FortSt. George was interested in methods 
for the better arming of the English factories in India to with- 
sand the raids of Sivaji,-and looked to Burma as a possible source 
of cheap saltpetre. Burmese lac, the best in the world, had a 
wady sale in England in those days of the universal use of sealing 
wax. The project was furthered also by the arrival in London in 
1683 of a Dutchman named Spar, who announced himself as the 
late head of the Dutch factory in Burma. He worked upon the 
mind of James, Duke of York, who brought pressure to bear upon 
the Company’s Directors to write to Master commending the 
plan to reopen trade. Spar’s biggest argument was the import- 
ance of Burma as a gateway to the trade of China. 

Master had already presented the Court of Ava with certain 
draft Articles of Trade as a basis for negotiating the reopening 
af the old factory at Syriam. The Court of Ava, however, far 
away from the coast and less liberal in its attitude to foreign 
trade than its predecessors at Pegu, raised difficulties. It refused 
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to be bound by anything in the nature of a treaty. And whik 
the negotiations were proceeding, the Court of Directors in Londo, 
got cold feet and vetoed any attempt to reopen officially “ thy 
useless factory.” Private traders, they intimated, might be pe. 
mitted to operate there and burn their fingers, if they liked. 

The result was that when the Governor of Madras did succeed 
in obtaining from the King of Burma certain trading terms 
including the use of the old factory site in Syriam, these. wer 
enjoyed solely by private traders. Had their trade developed 
into something worthy of the Company’s attention, it would 
undoubtedly have stepped in and taken over the trade officially, 
But such a situation never arose. By judicious management of 
the private trade, Fort St. George did indeed attract so much 
Burma trade to Madras that by the end of the century it had 
become the chief Indian centre for Burma commodities. Bu 
the trade itself continued to be carried on by private merchants, 
The system of royal monopolies in Burma and the capriciow 
treatment of foreign merchants made the trade too unsafe for 
the Company to embark upon it officially. And possibly the fact 
that the Company’s servants themselves at Madras were soon 
deeply involved in it on their own account was not without its 
influence. 

It was in connection with such operations that the mission of 
Fleetwood and Leslie, so fully reported in Dalrymple’s Oriental 
Repertory, was sent to Ava in 1695. They were private merchants 
sent to recover goods belonging to Nathaniel Higginson, Governor 
of Fort St. George, which had been seized, together with an 
Armenian merchant and his ship, by the Burmese authorities at 
Martaban. The Burmese Government evidently welcomed this 
as a heaven-sent opportunity to force the Company to resume 
official trade. It was not satisfied with the position. The envoys 
were told quite clearly that if the Company would take over the 
factory at Syriam officially, all Higginson’s requests would be 
granted. Higginson was, of course, powerless to comply fully. 
But the Burmese request was a reasonable one. It was to the 
advantage of neither side that private traders, admitted under an 
official agreement, should have no organisation and no responsible 
person in charge, with whom the Burmese authorities could deal. 
Burmese officials had their own standards of conduct; but then, 
80 had European traders, 
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Under the circumstances a method of procedure was hit upon 
ghich satisfied the Burmese and remained in operation for nearly 
alfa century. A Chief of the Affairs of the English Nation was 

i to take charge of the English factory at Syriam. The 
frst holder of this formidable title was one Thomas Bowyear. 
le was a private merchant, conducting his own business and 
supervising the private trade, which was mainly that of the 
Company’s Officials at Madras. He exercised authority over all 
merchants who were licensed to use the English factory at Syriam 
ss their headquarters. Normally the Chief did not reside in 
Burma. His ‘‘ permanent address,’’ so to speak, was in Madras. 
Esch year, when the Burma sailing season began in September, 
he went out and stayed at the English factory in Syriam, returning 
to Madras in April or May of the next year. One of the best- 
known Chiefs was George Heron, once a Hugli pilot in the days of 
Job Charnock. He had left England in 1668 and never returned. 
He died in Madras at the age of 80 in 1727. A daughter of his 
married into the Powney family at Madras and died a centenarian 
in 1780. Gulston Addison, brother of the essayist, who became 
Governor of Madras almost on his deathbed in 1709, was the 
managing director of a private syndicate, known as the Pegu 
Joint Stock, in which he lost much money and his brother great 
expectations. 

As time went on it was decided to use Syriam for the building 
aid repair of ships. The rival naval powers in the eastern seas 
were becoming aware of the value of Burma teak. Both the 
English and the French stationed contractors at Syriam to take 
tharge of the work. The English contractor was the Chief 
invested with the new official title of Resident. He was still a 
private trader and appears in the Company’s lists as such. Al- 
though several ships were built, the experiment was not a success. 
the standard of craftmanship was poor and the work rendered 
expensive by the heavy bribes demanded by the Burmese officials. 
When in 1743 rebel Mons burnt the factory to the ground, 
‘nathan Smart, the last Resident, was recalled to Madras, and 
for some years the Company left Burma severely alone. 

We now enter upon an entirely new period both in the history 
wf Burma and in that of the East India Company. Trading 
interests sink into the background, Political and strategic con- 
tiderations dominate English relations with Burma, In 1740 the 
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Mon peoples of the Irrawaddy Delta region threw off their alleg. 
ance to Ava and set upa king of theirown at Pegu. Fora 

the dynasty had become more and more Burmese in its outlog 
and tended to treat the Mon peoples of the south as if they wen, 
subordinate race. The Burmese called them Talaings, a tem 
with a derogatory significance which is officially banned to-day, 
For some years the new state managed to maintain its independ. 
ence. But in 1752 a Burmese champion, Alaungpaya, arose 
Shwebo in the north. He united his-people in a great assay} 
upon the south and blotted out the Mon power. Their porta 
Syriam was burnt to the ground and a new Burmese port, Rangom, 
founded at the old fishing village of Dagon. 

While this struggle was in progress, an even bigger one wy 
beginning between the French and the English in India. Ty 
War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48) brought the first md 
clash between their two trading companies in the regions aroun 
the Bay of Bengal, a clash which was ultimately to transform th 
English one into a great political and territorial power. Te 
Alaungpaya dynasty transformed Burma into a militarist powe 
bent on pursuing a dangerous policy of expansion. The defeatd 
the French by Clive brought Bengal into English hands, and with 
alt expansionist Burma soon beginning to threaten its eastem 
frontiers, a struggle between the two powers was in the vey 
nature of things. Before that time arrived, however, the Ang 
French struggle had to be fought out, and during the proces 
Burma itself came within the sphere of operations. 

Before the rise of Alaungpaya, while the weak Mon kingdom 
of Pegu maintained a chequered existence, Dupleix’s schemes @ 
aggrandisement had caused the East India Company to renew its 
interest in Burma. After the failure of Louis XIV’s attempt ™ 
control Siam in the sixteen-eighties, the French Compagit 
Royale carried on spasmodic trading opergtions with Burm 
Not until the arrival of Dupleix in India, however, was Frend 
attention seriously drawn to the potentialities of Burma 84 
field for French enterprise. In 1727 in a ‘‘ Mémoire sur la sit 
tion de nos établissements he pointed out how valuable he 
supplies of teak might be to French naval power, and suggestel 
the opening of a dockyard at Syriam. 

His suggestion was adopted, and under two successive directom, 
La Noé and Puel, French ships were built and repaired there 
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The Pegu rebellion caused the second to leave the place in 1742; 
iaas soon as the War of the Austrian Succession ended, Dupleix 
became all the more anxious to increase French influence in Burma. 
Jn 1750 he went so far as to suggest to the Directors of the Com- 
pagnie Royale that with 500 trained troops, under the pretext 
af affording help to Pegu against the Burmese, he could gain 

ion of the Delta for France. At the same time he sent his 
sgnt, the Sieur de Bruno, to Pegu to negotiate trading terms 
and to ask for a grant of the island of Negrais, known to the 
Barmese as Haing-gyi, just south of the entrance to the Bassein 
River. 

Governor Saunders at Madras got wind of Dupleix’s scheme. 
He reported it home, and the East India Company decided to 
faestall the French by occupying the island. For many years 
the English had hankered after Negrais as a naval station. An 
shartive attempt to occupy it had been made as early as the year 
1686 in order to counteract Louis XIV’s moves in Siam. In 
1162, under Saunders’ orders, a survey expedition commanded 
by Captain Thomas Taylor was sent to the island. At the same 
time a private English merchant in Syriam, Robert Westgarth, 
wsinvested with the title of Resident and instructed to negotiate 
i formal cession. The Court of Pegu temporised. Then 
Bruno, who had been away at Pondicherry, re-appeared on the 
wme and was loaded with every kind of favour by the Mons. 
the Madras authorities, deeming that no time was to be lost, 
lumriedly sent across a strong force under David Hunter and 
wed the island in 1753. It transpired afterwards that the 
Directors of the Compagnie Royale had sternly vetoed Dupleix’s 
pan, and without their support he was powerless to proceed with 
i, The English had blundered. The settlement was useless. It 
paved also to be a deathtrap. Moreover, no Burmese Government 
wuld ever countenance English possession of the place, and the 
(ompany was to rue the day when it sanctioned so absurd a 
gmble. 

In 1755, when Alaungpaya, after defeating the Mons at Danu- 
ty, founded the new port of Rangoen in token of his victory, 
Heary Brooke, Hunter’s successor at Negrais, opened negotiations 
with the conqueror. Although a number of English private 
werehants and sea-captains at Syriam, behind Brooke's back, had 
@ren unauthorised aid to the Pegu forces against the Burmese— 
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on two occasions in a very treacherous manner—Alaungpaya dij 
bring himself to agree to something in the nature of a tram 
treaty with the Company. A gold-leaf letter to this effect wy % 
sent by him to George II personally and duly delivered throug 
“Mr. Secretary Pitt.’ The King of Burma was unwilling 4 
compromise his dignity by making an agreement with a men 
trading body. As, however, he received no suitable reply, then 
is reason to believe that he came to the conclusion that he had 
been either wantonly insulted or craftily tricked. 

No mercy was shown to the French who had consistently 
backed the Pegu Government. When Syriam was destroyed, 
those of officer rank, including Bruno, were massacred to a man, 
and the remainder enslaved. Meanwhile, the fort at Negrais 
had become an unpleasant liability to the English. Its death 
toll from fever was enormous, its trading activities negligible. It 
was a severe drain upon the Company’s resources at the ver 
moment when the struggle with the French in India had reached 
its most acute stage. Hence it was decided to evacuate the plac, 
Early in 1759 most of the garrison were withdrawn. The res 
were suddenly and unexpectedly massacred by the Burmese o 
the pretext, later proved to be an Armenian canard, that they had 
assisted a Mon revolt against Alaungpaya. Captain Alves, sent 
from Calcutta in 1760 to demand reparation, was treated by 
Naung Daw Gyi, Alaungpaya’s successor, with every possible 
insult, Alaungpaya’s treaty was repudiated and the contemporary 
Chinese attitude towards foreigners imitated in every detail. 
The Company severed relations with the Court of Ava, and onee 
more left the coast clear for the French. 

Although Bruno was dead and Dupleix long since recalled 
home, although Pondicherry and Chandernagore were shorn of 
their former military strength by the Treaty of Paris (1763), the 
French still continued to take a lively interest in Burma. A new 
envoy, Lefevre, journeyed from Pondicherry to Ava in 1766 and 
obtained not only the release of the remnants of the Frenchmen 
enslaved at Syriam, but also permission to open shipbuilding yards 
at Rangoon. These were soon busy turning out ships of all sizes 
even up to one of 1500 tons, the Fulvy, which later played no 
small part in operations against the English. 

French and English were again at war in 1778, when France 
declared war on England in support of the Americans. The 
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french islands of Bourbon and Mauritius began to show signs of 
great naval activity. Bussy and Suffren used Burmese ports for 
refitting, and many French privateers, preying on English com- 
merce, used Mergui and Rangoon as sanctuaries of refuge. The 
French, however, showed as yet no signs of renewed political 
getivity in Burma. Suffren did indeed advocate such a plan. 
He told the French Government that Burma was the region 
through which English power might be attacked with the greatest 
advantage, and apparently a scheme for transferring the French 
headquarters from India to some point on the coast of Burma was 
setually considered. But Bussy reported that it was impractic- 
able and nothing more came of the idea. For the time being, 
therefore, the English under Warren Hastings were not called 
upon to counter another French move in Burma. They had quite 
qough on their hands in India. As things turned out, the war 
of 1778-83 brought the French establishment at Rangoon to a 
standstill. It closed down and was never reopened. 

In 1784 King Bodawpaya of Burma conquered the old kingdom 
of Arakan and brought,Burmese territory up to the British India 
frontier at the River Naaf. For the construction of his great 
work of merit, the Mingun Pagoda, he carried out wholesale 
deportations of Arakanese. In 1794 the Arakanese, goaded to 
desperation, rose in revolt. The insurrection was suppressed, but 
three of its leaders were chased over the border into British terri- 
tory, where their Burmese pursuers proceeded to erect a stockade. 
Major Erskine, sent with a small force from Calcutta to deal 
' with this unauthorised encroachment, persuaded the Burmese to 
withdraw on the promise of an investigation into the charges 
against the refugee chiefs. Ultimately he handed them over, 
though one escaped back into British territory and was never 
mtaken. This was the first of many similar frontier:incidents. 

We were now at war again with France, and the old bogey 
of French influence in Burma once more raised its head. The 
frontier incident, and news of fresh French approaches to the 
Court of Ava, led Sir John Shore, the Governor-General at Calcutta, 
te depute Captain Michael Symes in 1795 to reopen diplomatic 
wlations with Burma. Actually this was not the first attempt 
to re-establish intercourse. Three years earlier Shore’s pre- 
decessor, Lord Cornwallis, had sent a demi-official letter to the 
King of Ava by a private merchant, named Sorrel, asking for 
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better treatment of British merchants. Sorrel had been yg 
received, but he was shipwrecked on his way back to Caleuty 
and the royal reply to Cornwallis lost. Sorrel himself wag ty 
sole survivor of the disaster. 

Symes on arrival at the capital found French influence they 
too strong for him. He was treated with studied neglect, wy 
never actually accorded an audience of the king, but return 
with some vague promises of trading concessions, which he wy 
led to believe had the validity of a treaty. Unfortunately he my 
everything in Burma through rose-coloured spectacles. I 
conveyed to the Governor-General a completely erroneous impre 
sion of conditions in Burma. Shore, therefore, decided to estab 
lish a British Resident at Rangoon to keep Calcutta and Ava® 
touch with each other, stimulate trade and combat Fread 
influence. In 1796 Captain Hiram Cox was sent to Rangoona 
this capacity. Cox was determined to maintain British prestig 
in a thoroughly uncompromising manner. When treated in th 
usual Chinese manner he stood upon his dignity. Finally, afte 
fruitlessly spending nine months in the ¢apital trying to obtam 
royal recognition, he returned in high dudgeon to Calcutta with 
a story vastly different from Symes’s. Shore thought him mad 
and apologised to the Court of Ava for his behaviour. But m 
Resident was sent in his place. The Government of India, with 
Tippoo and the French causing it grave embarrassment, and with 
its hands tied by the policy of non-intervention dictated frm 
London, did not wish to court further insults that it was not ima 
position actively to resent. 

During the dry weather of 1797-98 what was practicallys 
national uprising took place in Arakan against the Burmese. i 
was under a picturesque leader, Chin Byan (pronounced in Arakas 
ese Chin Bran), whose exploits soon made him almost a figunm 
of legend. “ Kingberring,” as the English called him, failed, 
and like his predecessors crossed the Naaf and hid among th 
jungles and swamps of the Chittagong district. He was followed 
by at least 50,000 of his compatriots fleeing from the Burmes 
terror. Relief measures were instituted by the Bengal Gover 
ment, and Captain Hiram Cox established what came to b& 
known as Cox's Bazar in the chief refugee centre. 

Once more @ Burmese force chasing the refugees violated 
British territory, 1t repulsed a police detachment sent to inter 
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apt it, but retired across the frontier soon afterwards. A very 
diferent man from Shore was now Governor-General, but at the 
moment when all this happened his hands were tied by the more 
necessity of dealing with Mysore and by the threat of an 
Afghan invasion. Hence Lord Wellesley sent Captain Hill to 
the Burmese viceroy of Arakan to explain the principles of interna- 
tional law affecting frontier questions. Hill found his task hope- 
kas and returned as soon as possible to Calcutta. He was accom- 
by a Burmese envoy who presented a summary demand 
for the surrender of all the fugitives. Wellesley replied that 
“motives of humanity ’’ prevented him from taking such a step, 
but promised that he would restrain the fugitives from raiding 
Burmese territory. He did not like to admit it was a practical 
impossibility to carry out the Burmese demand. But he should 
have realised that his promise to restrain the fugitives was equally 
ble. The Burmese ambassador met his protestations 

with a bold and insolent threat of war. 

Mysore had by this time been disposed of in the bloody 
stambles of Seringapatam, but a new danger from the Marathas 
loomed ahead. Once more Wellesley had to pocket his pride and 
wallow the insult. Asa result he decided upon a course of action 
which invited an even bigger insult. He called in Major William 
rancklin, a well-known orientalist, to study all the papers in the 
(aleutta records relating to Burma and to suggest a policy. 
Rrancklin’s special subject was Persia; he had no acquaintance 
wih Burma. From Captain Hiram Cox’s papers he compiled a 
valuable memorandum, later published in London. But he made 
theastounding suggestion, accepted by Wellesley, that an attempt 
should be made to negotiate a subsidiary alliance treaty -with Ava. 
Mither realised that they were not dealing with an Indian native 
state but with an expanding imperialist power, whose Government, 
inits complete ignorance of even elementary geography, believed 
itself to be omnipotent and invincible. The Lord of Many White 
Hephants already considered himself sufficiently slighted by 
ining addressed by a mere provincial governor, the “ Bangala- 
myosa”’ (governor of the district of Bengal), as Wellesley was 
@ntemptuously described at Ava. - 

The return of Symes from furlough in 1802 provided Wellesley 
wih a suitable envoy for the delicate task. He was furnished 


with a magnificent escort of sepoya and servants sanignad to 
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impress Ava with the power and greatness of the British nj 
The result was the very opposite to what the Governor-Gengy 
had expected. The Burmese reception of the embassy yy 
strikingly and significantly reminiscent of the treatment acconiy 
by the Chinese only a little earlier to Lord McCartney’s misgig, 
Every possible obstacle was put in its way. A bogus Frenj 
“embassy ’’ was even dressed up ard given preference to th 
British. Symes had to be content with a mere verbal disavow 
by the ministers of the action of the viceroy of Arakan. The maiy 
object of the mission was contemptuously ignored. The dip 
illusioned envoy left the capital solemnly warning the ministe 
that war might ensue. The situation in India, however, sayej 
the Governor-General from having seriously to consider th 
feasibility of a resort to arms. Hence still another envoy wy 
sent, Captain Canning, a man of wisdom and perspicuity. Th 
theory was hazarded that the Burmese possibly did not realix 
how serious their behaviour appeared to the Government # 
Calcutta, and hence they must be given the opportunity 
apologise. Canning got no further than Rangoon. A violently 
anti-British governor there soon forced him to decide that m 
good purpose could be served by remaining any longer in th 
country. And there diplomatic relations ended for the time being 
In 1809 a British expedition was blockading the Frenth 
islands of Bourbon and Mauritius preparatory to capturing them. 
Under the circumstances it was felt that a further approach 
should be made to the Court of Ava. Accordingly Captain 
Canning was sent a second time to explain the nature of a blockade 
and its effect upon neutrals. By this time the French menage 
was on its way towards being removed and the Burmese could to 
longer hope to play them off against the British. Canning 
therefore had a more cordial reception. He had a conversation 
with the king, who assured him that he was satisfied with his 
explanation, but regretted that he could not deal with the Ki 
of England directly. What a pity that the English had mt 
realised this earlier, he confided in the envoy, since then lt 
could have come to their help against the French and would 
have easily conquered them. He would probably have led the 
army in person, He asked Canning to convey to the Governor 
General the assurance that he might always consider himself # 
under the protection of the Golden Feet. 
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The promise of better relations between Calcutta and Ava was 
short-lived. A further exploit of “ Kingberring” suddenly 
jrought matters to a dangerous pass. In 1811, leading a strong 
force of Arakanese from the district of Cox’s Bazar, he overran 
simost the whole of Arakan, at the same time sending frantic 

to the British to afford him official recognition. In 
seturn he offered to hold Arakan under British suzerainty. This 
was flatly refused. But the Governor-General, hearing that it 
was widely held in Burma that the rebellion had been instigated 
snd supported by the British, sent Canning on his third mission 
to dispel the illusion. 

“The Burmese ministers confronted him with Lord Wellesley’s 
promise and stated in measured terms that they held the British 
sponsible for the raid. In the meantime Chin Byan’s power 
collapsed as suddenly as it had arisen, and once more Burmese 
troops were pouring into British territory in pursuit of refugees. 
Quce morealso the Burmese Government demanded their surrender. 
(anning took up the position that no negotiations under this 
head could be entertained so long as Burmese troops were violating 
british territory. The discussions were continued at Calcutta by 
Burmese envoys, and the British were forced to make systematic 
attempts to hunt out Chin Byan. But he easily evaded his 
pursuers in the dense jungles and mountainous tracts of the 
Chittagong district. For some time he maintained himself 
there, coming out again and again to make raids into Arakan, 
wiil his death in 1815. 

No further British missions were sent to Ava. The quarrel 
cngerning Chin Byan’s raids brought about a situation which 
eentually led to war. The immediate upshot was that the 
Court. of Ava put forward a dangerous claim to Eastern Bengal 
ad followed it up by embarking upon a new policy of expansion 
wm India’s North-Eastern frontier. Burmese armed interference 
im Assam, Manipur and Kachar became a series of preparatory 
tape for an attack upon Bengal. Hence the outbreak of the 
Fist Burmese War in 1824. 

This war has been called the worst managed in British history. 
The Burmese generalissimo, Maha Bandula, began offensive 
qperations in the region of the River Naaf, but soon had to hurry 
wuth to deal with a British seaborne invasion which seized 
Rangoon. There were three main spheres of operations. A small 
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British-Indian force pushed into Assam, a second invaded 

but the real attack was up the Irrawaddy. .The strategical plan 
was sound, the administration disereditable. Scurvy, dy 
and malaria were responsible for 96 per cent. of the deatlis. 

But the fighting also revealed the exhaustion of Burmey 
military power after three-quarters of a century of expansiy 
efforts. Bandula, their sole leader of real ability, was kill 
early in the war. The defeat of Burma should have been accom, 
plished in a few months, but sickness, commissariat breakdowy 
and lack of transport caused the fighting to drag on until Fe 
1826. The treaty of peace, dictated from Yandabo, a little plac 
not far south of the capital, transferred to British hands Arakay, 
Tenasserim., Assam, Kachar, Jaintia and Manipur, together with 
a heavy indemnity. The Court of Ava was to receive a permanent 
British Resident, the Government of India a Burmese ambassador, 
The cessions of territory represented guarantees against any 
further movement of aggression such as had threatened British 
India during its struggles with the French and the Marathas, 
Thenceforward for many years no Governor-General was to havea 
single sleepless night over the safety of the north-eastern frontier, 
The Burmese provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim settled down 
quietly to a form of British rule, which was gradually evolved in 
accordance with local conditions and forms an interesting chapter 
in the administrative history of the Indian Empire. 

With the Treaty of Yandabo Burmese matters once more 
receded into the background in British Indian policy. The diplo- 
matic relations, however, set up under the treaty, proved just as 
difficult as ever. John Crawfurd, who had succeeded Raffles as 
Governor of Singapore in 1823, became in 1826 first British Resi- 
dent at Ava under the new arrangement. His immediate task 
was that of negotiating a commercial convention provided for in 
the Yandabo Treaty. In the words of Sir Henry Yule, he was 
‘rendered weary, hopeless and disgusted by the arrogance and 
impracticability of the Burmese ministers,” who had no sooner 
agreed to an almost worthless set of articles than they sought 
infringe them. This is an exaggeration, but it fairly represents 
the. kind of haggling to which the Burmese Government now 
resorted ad nauseam in order to whittle down unfavourable 
clauses in the treaty, especially where the Burmese translation 
afforded scope to their exegetical powers. Crawfurd, like Symes 
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and Cox, published the story of his mission. It is a handsome 
volume, of greater worth, comments Yule, than the treaty he 
concluded. 

The next Resident was Major Henry Burney (1830-1837), who 
slo wrote a valuable journal, which, however, still reposes un- 
published in the official records of the peridd, though recently its 
egontents have been lavishly used by W. 8S. Desai in compiling his 
History of the British Residency in Burma (1826-1840). Burney, 
aman of high intelligence and judicious temperament, who got 
on well with the Burmese, had to deal with two insane monarchs 
in succession, first Bagyidaw and then his half-brother, Tharra- 
waddy, who deposed him in 1837, and proceeded to repudiate all 
treaties made by his predecessors. He was one of the first 
English officials to gain a real insight into the Burmese mind, and 
his services, impartially rendered alike to Burma and to his own 
country, were of the highest value to both. 

With Tharrawaddy’s accession the government came into the 
hands of a “set of violent, reckless and ignorant characters,” 
as Burney expressed it, and he, like others before him, found his 
position untenable. He withdrew on the genuine plea of ill- 
health. The Government of India so completely failed to grasp 
the situation with which he had to éope that it censured him and 
pronounced him unsuitable for further employment as Resident. 
His successor, Colonel Benson, who took over in July 1838, 
managed to stick it out at the capital, then Amarapoora, for only 
sfew months. He also retired from the scene on a plea of ill- 
health—to the immense glee of Tharrawaddy. Diplomatic 
tations between Calcutta and Burma were formally severed in 
1840, and for the next twelve years each side looked nervously 
and suspiciously at the other. 

In 1845 Tharrawaddy was deposed in favour of his son Pagan 
Min, whose scandalous administration began with a reign of 
ror and ended with the defeat of his country in the Séeond 
Burmese War. Throughout his reign disorder was chronic. 
local feudal lords, usually mere dacoit leaders, carried on almost 
mehecked by the central government. The king spent much 
fhis time at the Burmese national sport of cock-fighting, leaving 
Mtional affairs in the hands of favourites bent solely upon 
fathering their own nests. Burma as a power became utterly 
weak, Rangoon stagnated. But a war party at court even 
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dreamed of once more challenging the British.. There wy 
periodical threats of war, ignored, however, by Calcutta. 

In 1850 a member of the war party was appointed Gover, 
of Rangoon, and proceeded to commit certain calculated oy. 
rages upon English merchants. The moment was st 
inopportune. Lord Dalhousie had just concluded the subjugatiq 
of the Punjab and his hands were free. In his view it was dangy. 
ous to British prestige for the Burmese to be allowed to go furthe 
unchecked. He sent Commodore Lambert to Rangoon bearing, 
strong remonstrance. The indiscreet conduct of the “ combustibk 
commodore,” as Dalhousie called him in a private letter, pr 
cipitated a war that had come to be regarded as inevitable. 

Profiting by the mistakes of the first war, Dalhousie despatched 
an expedition which was a model of good organisation, and inom 
brief campaign in 1852 the province of Pegu, with the rich dels 
lands of the south and the dense teak forests of the north, wasin 
British hands. Pegu was annexed. Pagan Min was deposed by 
his abler and better brother, Mindon Min, the leader of the peace 
party. The new king, however, refused to commit himself tos 
treaty recognising the annexation of Burmese territory bys 
foreign power. This delicate situation was admirably handled by 
Captain Arthur Phayre, the first Commissioner of Pegu, th 
pioneer historian of Burma and the finest administrator Great 
Britain has ever given to that country. 

An impasse of eighteen months’ duration was brought to an 
end by the appointment of a British Correspondent at Ava, one 
Thomas Spears, a canny Scot married to a Burmese wife ands 
personal friend of Mindon. Spears was, and remained, a private 
merchant, although as Correspondent he drew a regular salary 
from the British Government. With truly remarkable tact and 
skill he smoothed out all the difficulties in Anglo-Burmese rele 
tions. -So successful was he that in 1855, when Lord Dalhousie 
thought the time ripe for the despatch of a diplomatic mission 
under Phayre to Mindon Min, it was accorded the most friendly 
reception ever given to a foreign embassy, and was entertained 
with the charming hospitality that the Burmese know so well 
how to dispense. The full story of it is told in Sir Henry Yule’s 
delightful volume The Mission to Ava, which, incidentally, iss 
mine of information on the subject of Burma. Spears and Si 
Arthur Phayre, as he became, nursed the newly-born Angle 
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Burmese entente through the successive shocks of the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny. After Spears’s death the official 
British Residency was opened once again in 1862, in the last of 
the old royal capitals, Mandalay. 
As an administrator Phayre had the task of building up a 
modern system of government, perhaps rather too much of the 
Anglo-Indian type, in British Burma. He and Dal- 
housie worked together in the closest accord. The Governor- 
General showed the greatest personal interest in the new province. 
One of his first acts after the Burmese war was to visit Rangoon 
and arrange for the laying out of a great new city and port under 
the direction of Lieut. A. Fraser of the Royal Engineers. It was 
destined to become the second port of British India, ultimately 
‘handling a greater annual tonnage than Calcutta itself. Rapid 
steps were taken to develop’ the natural resources of the country, 
its rice production, forests and communications. Before long the 
economic progress of Lower Burma stood out in sharp contrast 
to the stagnation of the small land-locked kingdom of Upper 
Burma. 
There the last grim stages of the tragic Alaungpaya dynasty 
were soon finished. They have been picturesquely described in 
Tennyson Jesse’s novel, The Lacquer Lady. The Mandalay 
Government chafed under the leading strings necessarily imposed 
upon it through British control over all its communications with 
the sea. Once more intrigues with the French played a decisive 
wie. Their penetration towards Upper Burma from their new 
empire in Indo-China tempted Mindon’s successor, the weakling 
Thibaw, to make his kingdom a potential source of danger to the 
British. Once more a war party at Court worked for a rupture 
with Great Britain. Atrocities became the order of the day, and a 
spirit of bravado, hostile to everything British, reigned in Manda- 
ly. Once more, in 1879, the British Residency had to be with- 
drawn from the capital. The murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari at 
Kabul made the Government of India fear a similar occurrence 
mBurma. In 1885 matters came to a sudden climax. Jules 
Ferry double-crossed the British Foreign Office by a secret 
Promise to permit the import of arms from Tongking into Burma. 
Ai the same tirne Thibaw attacked the Bombay Burmah Trading 
Aarporation which had large forest concessions in his kingdom, 
and toyed with the offer of a French syndicate to take them over, 
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At the last moment the French Government suddenly reveng 
its policy. But things had now gone too far. Thibaw refagy 
to submit the Bombay Burmah case to arbitration, and th 
“* March to Mandalay ”’ quickly brought his reign to an ignominigg 
conclusion. Upper Burma was incorporated in the Britig 
Indian Empire, and we took up the difficult task of modernising, 
country and people that had long been stubbornly and immovably 
medieval. 


D. G. E. Ham 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


At the July meeting of Council Mr. Rhymer (in the absence of the 
lon. Treasurer) submitted the preliminary statement of accounts for 
1942-3, and the budget for 1943-4. He said that there was no great 
change in the position of the Association as compared with that of the 

jous year. The Committee had budgeted for 1943-4 on the usual 

conservative basis, and on the whole the position of the Association could 

be regarded as satisfactory. It was eee at the meeting that the 

gumber of paid-up subscriptions showed a slight increase on that of the 
« 


previous year. 
* + * ik & 


Tue President initiated an interesting discussion on the need for 
planning the post-war activities of the Association, and the Council 
made arrangements for exploring the numerous problems which must 
inevitably lie ahead. When this work has been done it will be possible 
to make firm proposals concerning the work of the Association in the 
difficult days of transition from war to peace. 


* * ® * * « 


We regret that a paragraph in Notes and News in our last number, 
referring to the Memorandum on the Syllabus, failed to make clear the 
distinction between the genesis of the Syllabus Report and the answers 
te the questionnaire from the Board of Education. Mr. S. M. Toyne, 
who was Chairman of the Examinations and the Syllabus Committees 
has kindly sent the following note which makes the distinction clear :— 

The questionnaire issued by the Board of Education was answered 
by the Examinations Committee, but the Syllabus Committee had been 
in session for some months and its report was then nearly complete. 
The genesis of the Syllabus Committee was due to Dr. Rachel Reid. 
who first suggested that the Association should appoint a committee 
t@ prepare a pamphlet on the ‘‘ Content of History ” and the principles 
a which a history syllabus should be planned. The multiplicity of 
mbjects and the diversity of aims had not only overburdened the 
teachers, but confused the learners. The Syllabus Committee was 
formed to attempt some clarification of the situation, and, if possible, 
mg forward principles which would offer a balanced view of history, 

a scientific continuity of subjects without curtailing the freedom 
athe teacher. The summary of the principles in Part II is neceSsarily 
more dogmatic than the report and several emendations have already 
heen accepted. The report has aroused considerable interest in England, 
and meetings have been held to discuss it in London, Leeds, Bristol, 
Exeter, Manchester, Norwich, and in several schools. Many interesting 
letters have been received from individual members. The Nevedales 
Printed a leading article on it in Mexico. 

* . * * * - 

Tue article in Novedales (Mexico City), of June 9, to which Mr. 
Toyne refers, spoke of England’s qualities and virtues as an example 
t the world, and praised the efforta of the Historical Association in 
planning the future of historical atudy “ while bombs were raining 
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down on the island.”” From its memorandum can be learned the 
lesson ‘‘ that doctrines put forward about history, about men, must} 
considered in the light of the social relationships brought about 
science and invention : . . the English return to the theory of humm, 
existence, to the condition of the individual, and to the liberty of me, 
It calls upon Mexican historians to follow their example and would like 
to see the Historical Association’s memorandum put into the hands 
all Mexican teachers. Many are the affinities we have with England: 
after the war we shall have the greatest—that of loving liberty mon 
greatly than ever.” 


* haiptis ~ ~ * * 


Proressor L. M. Penson, a Vice-President of the Association 
and Professor of History at Bedford College, has been nominated 4 
member of the Commission appointed by the Colonial Office to inguin 
into higher education in the colonies, the chairman of which is §& 
Cyril Asquith; and Miss E. C. Martin, Vice-Principal of Westfield 
College, has been nominated on the commission of inquiry into higher 
education in British West Africa, under the chairmanship of Colond 
Walter Elliot. 

* + * * * * 


Ir has been announced that if circumstances allow, it is proposed 
to hold the Annual General Meeting of the British Records Association, 
and its sections, together with a discussion meeting, at Vintners’ Hall 
Upper Thames St., by kind invitation of the Master and Wardens, a 
the morning of 16 November. Following the successful experiment of 
last year, the Hall will again be put at the disposal of members for an 
informal gathering at which they may have more opportunity than is 


possible in the limited time otherwise available for exchanging ideas ‘ 


and continuing the discussions of the morning session. There may be 
a small technical demonstration or exhibition. 
* * * * * * 


Tue Chilean Ambassador, on behalf of his Government, has pre- 
sented a collection of valuable books and documents to the British 
Council. They include many public documents issued by the Gover 
ment since Chile became an independent republic in 1810, The 
collection will be held in trust as the nucleus of a Chilean Library 
to be included in the Latin-American Institute which it is hoped # 
found in London after the war. A further delivery of volumes is being 

by the University of Chile. The gift is a response on the part 
of Chile to the interest manifested in the country on many occasions 
by the British Council, at whose invitation numbers of Chilean students 
and professional men have visited Great Britain. 
ae ~ * * * * 


Tue British Archaeological Association announces that the Reginald 
Taylor Prize of Five Guineas and a medal, awarded annually in memory 
of the late E. Reginald Taylor, will be awarded for the,best essay on aa 
antiquarian or historical subject submitted during the year, For 194 
competitors’ essays must be confined to any subject of historical or 
archaeological interest prior to the seventeenth century, é.¢., before 
1603, approved by the Baitorial Committee, Essays must show original 
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research and should not exceed 10,000 words in length. For further 
iculars apply to the Hon. Sec. of the Editorial Committee, 
iss V. Ruffer, at St. Thomas’s Convent, Oxford. 


* * * a & * 


WE have received the first number of a new American journal for 
the publication of articles on the history of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. It is called Medievalia et Humanistica, and it will be 

ished at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. The 

of editors include R. H. Bainton (Yale University), H. L. 
(University of Cincinnati), M. L. W. Laistner (Cornell Univer- 

sity), F. W. Nelson (Duke University), Sidney Painter (Johns Hopkins 
University), B. L. Ullman (University of Chicago), and the Managing 


. Bditor is S. H. Thomson (University of Colorado). The first number 


contains several interesting essays comprising ‘‘ The Nilometer in the 
Serapeum at Alexandria” (F. E. Engreen), “The Vulgarization of 
Roman Law in the Early Middle Ages ” (E. Levy), “‘ Anonymi ‘ Aurea 
Gemma ’”’ (E. Kantorowicz), “‘ Magnates and Community of the Realm 
in Parliament 1264-1327 ” (W. A. Morris), “ Ars Dictaminis in the Time 
of Dante” (H. Wieruszowski), ‘‘ The Dedication Copy of Giovanni 
Dominici’s Lucula Noctis—A landmark in the History of the Renais- 
sance” (B. L. Ullman), “The Origins of Modern Balance of Power 


" Politics” (F. W. Nelson). It is announced that future numbers will 


as acceptable articles in sufficient number require publication. 

At particulars about this new periodical can be obtaimed from the 

Managing Editor, Medievalia e Humanistica, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Col. 

* 


* * * * * 


THE Royal Historical Se tees that the Alexander Prize 


will be awarded in 1944 for the best essay on any subject approved by 
the Literary Directors. Essays must be sent in by 28 February 1944. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, Royal His- 
torical Society, 96 Cheyne Walk, London, S.W.10. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Miss Dororuy M. Vauauan writes from 17 Warnburgh Rd., 


May I offer a postscript to the article on Archeology and Education 
in the number of Sept. 1942? I venture to do so, firstly, because | 
have just completed my twentieth annual bout of marking School 
Certificate history scripts, and the impressions formed in those twenty 
years 7 thousands of scripts from many types of school in many 
parts of England and Wales are shared with many colleagues and 
ot for utterance; secondly, because when the article appeared 
I almost completed, for submission to you; one with a similar 
title, in which I made one or two points not made by your authors; 
and thirdly, because I have just attended the conference on “ The 
Buture of Archmology"’ at the Institute of Arehwology, where the 
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subject of “‘ Archeology and Education ’’ not only occupied the fing 
session but appeared to be “ on intruder patrol ”’ throughout. 

First, speaking as an examiner. The complaint of all examing, 
is that candidates display, as a whdle, so little sense of the ity o 
solidity of history. They will write you an accurate, vivid, and 
think, till you meet a second and a third and a twentieth in the sam 
words) intelligent Career of some monarch, statesman, warrior; by 
have they ever studied his features and costume, have they any ide 
what regalia, what weapons, houses, furniture, food, formed the soli 
basis of his life? They will trace with almost painful verbal accurag 
(you quickly identify the textbook) the progress of the Agrarian @& 
Industrial Revolution; but have they any conception of the appea. 
ance and working of an early plough, a hand-loom or a spinning-wheel! 
At this point it may be objected that such knowledge is not asked for, 
or is irrelevant to the question; to which I would reply, that cop. 
siderations of relevance rarely deter a candidate from setting down the 
entire body of information which he connects with ay Bs regards 
(though perhaps wrongly) as the operative word of the question; and 
that at least one examining body makes a special feature of question 
on economic and. social history, which are usually avoided or vay 
badly done. It is true of course that archeological knowledge is nd 
asked for—it would at present be unfair if it were; but one camngd 
but feel that if the archzological attitude or approach to history wer 
commoner, fewer scripts would corisist of these vain and dreary repe- 
titions of memorised textbook extracts, or, worse still, dictated note. 

Next, as to the published article. On this I would comment thai, 
for one thing, much of the material cited (e.g. on sea-power, and 
imperialism, p. 105) is not archzological at all: but chiefly that the 
authors do not state their case strongly enough! They should 
have heard—I hope they did—Dr. Graham Clark’s claims for the study 
of archzology, at the opening session of the Conference. For him,# 
provides for modern culture that integrating and unifying framework, 
comparable to those of the classical cultures or of medieval Christen 
dom, which it so sorely needs, within which all the seemingly unrelated 
studies with which the young scholar is confronted find their logical 
and satisfying relations. This claim of course involves a conception 
of archzology wider and deeper and loftier than is perhaps usually 
held—not antiquarianism, not art-history, not mere grubbing among 
the dust-heaps of the race, but a study whose aim was defined as “ the 
reconstruction of the completest picture possible of the previous life 
of society.” Dr. Clark reminded us that the trend of events’ calls for 
the education of world-citizens rather than of nationals, and saw @ 
the archwological outlook the possibility of framing an education 
basically suitable, with local variants, for the whole human race. The 
study of man’s place in nature and his wrestlings with his environment, 
his efforts to “ live well” in varying circumstances, provide a note @ 
universality and community which should be an early inoculation 
against the poison of excessive nationalism, Over the whole Confer- 
ence indeed brooded the conviction that in such a study of society's 
past lay one of ite best hopes for future salvation. 

It was unfortunate that the session on Archwology and Education 
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was the only one at which there was no time for discussion. We 
jeard what can be or is being done to teach archzology in elementary 
, in secondary and public schools, in universities old and new, 
and in adult education. Only in the eee schools (below the 
qniversities) was a place claimed for it as a special subject, in the form 
i on a local basis, replacing, presumably, the anecdotal, 
and-the-cakes —— Here I should have liked to have asked 
two questions. First—the experiments described having taken place in 
a district archzologically rich—what is to be done in districts less 
favoured, say, in schools in the slums of our great seaports and 
industrial towns? Second, what is done to ensure that local pre- 
history does not link on too directly with the English history which 
is the inevitable staple of the later curriculum, thereby giving the 
i ion sometimes encountered, that one grana simple avenue of 
leads from paleolithic man in Derbyshire or the Mendips, 
via the Ancient Britons, the feudal serf, the yeoman, and, of course, 
the Industrial Revolution, to that crown and summit of things, our 
meghanised, cinema-ridden civilisation of today? Is there not room 
im our history teaching for the salutary lesson that a civilisation may 
be brilliant and complex and yet perish? Had not Knossos sanitation, 
and Mohenjo-daro maisonettes with dust-chutes, and are they not both 
dead .. .? 
* What was said about archeology in secondary schools gave one 
hearer (perhaps embittered by the examining experience previously 
mentioned) the impression that it is a fortunate accident or a spare- 
time recreation here and there. But it was good to hear testimony— 
by anticipation in several previous sessions—to a wide- 
spread interest in humanity’s past, even among sections of the general 
— where it might not be expected. Stress too was repeatedly 
id on the all-important influence of the teacher in creating and main- 
taining sucli interest; and here of course lies the crux. No one claims 
that archeology as such should be thrust into an already over- 
burdened timetable; it is the archeological attitude to, or conception 
of, history, in the mind of the teacher, that is so needful. This is a 
ion for training colleges and education departments. There is 
a foot in Oxford a movement to provide intending teachers of history 
with some general knowledge of archeology as part of their 
course, but more general action on these lines is called for. Further, 
it should not be confined to future teachers of ancient or medieval 
history. As Sir John Myres reminded the Conference, there is an 
archeeol of railway stations and of nineteenth-century chimney- 
pets (and I once heard Professor Beazley remark that the designs on 
papers of pins were worth collection and study); and possibly some 
aequaintance with eighteenth-century household furniture and decora- 
tion might a to diminish the market for the more distressing 
products of the hire-purchase companies, 


I have quoted the collective opinions of examiners and the views 
of individual speakers at the Conference: may I end by stating very 
iefly some of the grounds on which I myself would plead for the 

teaching of history on an archwological basia ¢ 
1. It would encourage, besides a sense of the reality of the past, 
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the habit of observation, intellectual honesty, and a critical spirit | 


The parrot-like repetition of unrealised facts and second-hand opinion 
produces precisely the type of mind which makes the popular prey 
a-danger; but you cannot memorise in advance your reactions to, 
flint or a potsherd, they must be first-hand, your own. , 

2. The method can give the idea that history is still something 
be discovered and enlarged, not something neatly boiled down int 
pages 95-173 of Mr. So-and-So’s handy little book. The idea ¢ 
research, of finding out for yourself, however simply, however small 
a thing, not only gives intellectual independence, but provides on 
motive for the worth-while use of leisure. 

3. In this age of mass-production there is increasing value in the 
appreciation of the possibilities of handwork with simple tools—¢ 
delicately-chipped flints, translucent bowls hollowed from hard stone, 
hand-made pottery and so forth. 

4. Industrial Man of the Future (if I may play on a much-quoted 
book-title) seems far more likely to be attracted to the study of the 
past as the story of the conquest of environment than as the tale of 
wars and intrigues which built up political systems or delimited 
boundaries now swept away; it may indeed (cf. swpra) be his: initie. 
tion into culture. 

5. It used to be said that all history tended to be “ the book of 
the chronicle of the kings”; in ‘“‘ the century of the common man” 
shall we not more suitably turn to the anonymous achievements of 
the race ? 

6. The inculeation of respect for the achievement of man in the 
past can be made the basis of respect for contemporary achievement 
elsewhere, i.e. for other national cultures. 

® One word of caution on the last point. Mr. and Mrs. Frere speak 
happily (p. 99) of the“ abstraction from prejudice or the possibility 
of heated controversy ” of the study of the remote past. But behind 
the scenes at international archeological conferences one learns that 
modern rivalries, theories of racial superiority and so forth, can lead 
only too easily to heated controversy over the oldest and coldest facts. 

Thanking you warmly for the opportunity of expressing these 
rather random opinions. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION. No. CIV. 
Sumz Recent’ Books on Russian History 


Looxixe back on the twenty-five years which have — since 
§ir Bernard Pares wrote his article*on “The Study of Russian 
»’? it is at first _ rather difficult to appreciate recent 
developments. Stimulated by the Anglo-Russian alliance in the first 
World war, as well as by the Russian revolution, with its various 
itical implications, and later by the new social order of the Soviet 
English literature on Russia has ever since been incessantly on 
the increase, and the growth of “ historical ” contributions in particular 
has been almost bewildering in quantity and scope. It would obviously 
be wrong to accept all this work at its face value, that is, as the outcome 
of historical studies, and there is scarcely any need to add that we 
should commit a grave mistake if we attempted to compare them 
indiscriminately with the literature appearing in Sir Bernard Pares’ 
selective survey of the preceding period. Firm ground for any com- 
i can be gained only by leaving aside all works which at the 
time of publication were merely “ current history” and were not 
based on retrospective research. Within such. limits it becomes 
possible to trace the progress which the study of Russian history has 
made in the last quarter of a century.” 

The most striking feature of this period has been the rapid expansion 

of Russian historical studies in English-speaking countries which has 
itself in an ever-increasing flow of publications from overseas, 
especially from the U.S.A. So far it is still feasible—and for our 
most expedient—to apply old methods of dealing with the 
, that is to treat all publications in English as one whole, 
respective of geographical or political boundaries. In addition, 
how@ver, to the continuous growth in output of historical studies 
@verseas, there have already emerged signs of the beginning of an 
historiographical differentiation as well, for American studies appear to 
have evolved a standard technique and a certain scientific approach 
more or less common to all recent publications. It is obvious that any 
further developments on similar lines might soon have to be followed 
by historiographical surveys devoted to the research work of individual 
countries. 

But one point is bound to remain unaffected, no matter whether 
the survey is being carried out from a general or from a regional angle. 
Translations of foreign works falling within the scope of the survey will 
be representative of English studies onl}? in as much as the English 
editions differ from the original text. On the ether hand, all such 

blications are symptomatic of the degree of interest for Russian 
Gistory at the time of their appearance, and in this respect the evidence 


? History, vol, rv (1919), pp. 23-29. 

* Even apart from methodological considerations, the present revision is 
not intended to be exhaustive. Moreover, no attempt has been made to include 
my of the numerous articles on Russian history which have appeared in the 

io Review as well as in other periodicals, 
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available for the recent period is very remarkable, as the number g 
Russian standard works translated into English has increased very 
considerably. Fortunately recent English versions of the most jg. 
portant books have done justice to the Russian originals. In contra 
to the English edition of V. O. Klyuchevsky’s fanious History of 

the first volumes of which Sir Bernard Pares could not help P calling 
“curtailed and mutilated,” + the translation of 8. F. Platonoy; 
classical text-book * has on the whole preserved the “ substance an 
spirit ” of the work as claimed by the editor, although in a few placg 
Platonov’s scholarly and well balanced narrative has been rendergj 
dangerously primitive owing to excessive abridgements. An important 
merit of this translation is that technical terms and names of institutions 
—an admittedly tough problem for translators—have been treated 
with skill and care.* 

In addition to the works of Klyuchevsky ahd Platonov, which cap 
be said to present the peak and quintessence of Russian pre-revolp. 
tionary historiography, the English student.can also acquaint himsdf 
with the theories developed by M. N. Pokrovsky,4 the great post 
revolutionary authority, and it must be admitted that the extensiye 
History of Russia, the main work of the now mercilessly condemned 
“ father of Marxian historiography,” 5 has had the advantage of 
prepared for the English edition in close collaboration with the author, 
Even more directly presented to the English reader has been the » 
called “‘ Eurasian” conception of Russian history which ~~ 
outside Russia among emigré scholars. In fact, the works publi 
in English by the outstanding répresentative of this school, G. V. 
Vernadsky,* have all the properties of original publications, and we 
are here confronted with another significant feature of the recent 

riod. Although, as we shall see, a very considerable portion d 
Section on Russian history published in English was by Russian authom, 


ee only a ataniiemaate small number belonged to the 


of transla Russian contributions consisted predomi 

of works maalaeh by Russian scholars who were not only residing, but 
also playing an active part in the development of Russian studies m 
English speaking countries.” 


1 The first three volumes were published in 1911-1913, the last Ty aed 
a ones—in 1926 and 1931 respectively—all translated 
Russian text of the fifth volume appeared only in ren), ) 2 
ae Himory of Russia, translated by E. A. Aronsberg, edited by F. A. Golder, 
J 
* Some extremely unfortunate notes were added to the English edition of the 
elementary text-book A Short Hi of Russia for Public, Blementary, and 
Urban schools, and for junior classes of middle educational institutions, by A. Ye 
, translated Herbért Moore, 1920, 
vam te erties Hac fo. he oli, 20 mmercial capitaliom, 
J.D, Clarkson and M. M. Griffiths (1931), and 4 
of Tusria, translated by D. 8. Mirsky. 2 vola., 1933. 
a radically e to historical facts and figures is 
strated by A Short History of the S.R., edited by A. V. Shestakov, and 
ublished in English in Moscow, 1933, 
* A History a3 Satine with Rea by M, I, Rostovtzeff, New Havon, 1928, 
and A Political and istory of Ruasia, Boston, 1936, 
7 A useful concise text- irithedk designed for American students, and imparting 


all the basic facts, is Russia, a New History, by Ivar Spector, firat published @ 
1934, 3rd ed., Portland, 1935 
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All works by Russian authors mentioned so far are more or less 
histories of Russia. It would be easy to add a no less 
gabstantial number of instructive books dealing with various problems 
of Russia’s political * as well as social* history. In-this connection 
jt seems appropriate to remind readers of the volumes in the Russian 
series of The Economic and Social History of the World War, published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Written by 
Russian experts, the twelve volumes cover in detail even some of the 
remoter aspects of Russia in the World war.‘ Of immediate and 


-. interest to the historian is the fine analysis of the reasons for 


End of the Russian Empire by Michael T. Florinsky, the associate 
editor of the Series. 

Although still incomplete the present list of historical problems has 
already revealed the wide range of interest which Russia’s past has 
aroused within the last decades. Equally symptomatic of this develop- 
ment was the appearance, within a few years of each other, of two 
books on Russian historiography—one dealing with Russian historical 
studies outside Russia,® the other with Russian historiography within 
Russia. The former, which was published by J. J. Gapanovich in 
Peiping—by the way, a fact most noteworthy in itself—contains in 

icular an extremely instructive, thoigh by no means exhaustive, 
survey of Russian historical studies in English-speaking countries until 
the beginning of the thirties. With regard to the other publication, 
Anatole G. Mazour’s Outline of Modern Russian Historiography, it 
ought to be added that the study, which was designed only to serve as 
aguide and aid to students and readers in the field of Russian history, 


tN. Brian-Chaninov’s A History of Russia, translated from the French by 
C.J. Hogarth, 1930, ought perhaps to be mentioned as well. , 
9 Imperial Russia, 1801-1917, by Michael Karpovich, N.Y., 1932; Avutocracy 
and Revolution in Russia, by Baron Sergius A. Korff, N.Y¥., 1923; Russia's 
Foreign Relations during the last half century, by Baron S. A. Korff, N.Y., 1922; 
Rusma and Asia, by Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky, N.Y., 1933. 

* Russia: A Social History, by D. 8. Mirsky, edited by Professor G. G. 

1931, repr. 1942 (without changes, in spite of altered title on wrapper : 

Russia: A Short Cultural History); From Peter the Great to Lenin: A History of 
the Russian labour movement with special reference to trade unionism, by S. P. Turin, 
1995; History of Russian Educational Policy (1701-1917), by Nicholas Hans, 1931. 

* Russian Public Finance during the War, by Alexander M. Michelson, Count 
¥.N. Kokovzov, Paul N. Apostol, Michael W. Bernatzky, 1928; Russia in the 
Keonomic War, by Baron Boris E. Nolde, 1928; State Control of Industry in Russia 
durmg the War, by 8. O. Zagorsky, 1928; The War and the Russian Government, 
by Paul P. Gronsky, Nicholas J. Astrov, 1929; Russian Schools and Universities 
inthe World War, by Count N. Ignatiev, Dimitry M. Odineta, Paul J. Novgorotsev, 
1929; The Co-operative Movement in Russia during the War, by Eugene M. Kay- 
dn, Alexis N. Antsiferov, 1929; Russian agriculture anne War, by Alexis 
N.Antsiferov, D, Bilimovich, Michael O. Batshev, Dimitry N. Ivantsov, 1930; Feed 
Supply in Russia during the World War, by K. I. Zaitsev, N. V. Dolinsky, S. 8. 

ov, tinder the direction of P, B, Struve, 1930; Russian Local Govern. 
mant during the War and the Union of Zemsivos, by Tikhon J. Polner, Prince 
Vadimir A. Obolensky, ius P, Turin, Prince ¢ E. Lvov, 1930; The 
Bad of the Russian Empire, by Michael T. Florinaky, 1931; The Russian Army 
ihe World War, b Noho N, Golovine, 1931; T'he Cost of the War to Russia, 
Stanislas Kohn, mn Alexander F’, Meyendorff, 193). 
y outeide Russia: An Introduction to the Study of 
vich, Peiping, 1935. 

ussian Historiography, 7 Anatole G. Mazour, with 
® introduction by Robert J, Kerner, Berkeley, Cal., 1939. 
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presents a very remarkable achievement, for in spite of its modest gp 
and a few unavoidable ps, it conveys an amazing mass of indy 
pensable information on Ru ssian historiography which was previous 
inaccessible without laborious search.* 

In this respect A. Mazour’s brilliant study reminds us of anothe 
general and conspicuous feature of the recent period, namely the 
intensification een studies which appears to have accompanied 
their expansion, and which has resulted in a general rise in th 
standard of English publications on Russian history, taken as a et 
apart from the Russian contributions discussed above. 
borne out in particular by the thorough methods which hovel bas 
applied to the publication of all kind of sources dealing with Russia’ 
past, the earliest Russian chronicles included.?. A whole series gf 
admirable English editions of Russian documents is to be found 
the Publications from the Hoover Library on War, Revolution ail 
Peace.* A significant though minor point worth mentioning is th 
general improvement in the transliteration of Russian names and terms, 
Adherence to certain basic principles has become the rule, and if absolute 
uniformity of transliteration is still lacking, this is mainly due & 
divergencies between the various standard systems in use of whic 
unfortunately none can claim to present a quite ideal solution of th 
problem.‘ 

Even apart from publications of sources, it is safe to say there is no 
longer any “ poverty” in the matter of standard books of which Sir 
Bernard Pares had reason to complain in his article. The problema 
a “scholarly text-book” of history written by an Englishman “ for 
Englishmen ” § has also ceased to exist, particularly since Sir Bernanl 


1 For particulars see the Review by the present author in The Bulletin of th 
Institute of Historical Research, vol. x1x, No. 56 (1942), pp. 89-90. 

* The Russian Primary Chronicle, by Samuel H. Cross, Cambridge (Harvani 
Studies, x11), 1930. 

* Out of My Past, The Memoirs of Count Kokovtsov, edited by H. H. Fisher, 
1935; Features and Figures of the Past, by V. 1. Gurko, edited hc J. E. Wallace 
Sterling, Xenia Joukoff Eudin, H. H. Fisher, 1939; The T'estimony of Kolchak 
and other Siberian Materials, edited by Elena Varneck and H. H. Fisher, 1935; 

“ The Bolshevik ea on at Documents and Materials, by James Bun 
yan and H. H. Fisher, 1 
The last mentioned wana is complementary to two other publications # 
equal standard, but not connected with the Hoover Library: Docwments 
Russian History, 1914-1917, by Frank Alfred Golder, 1927, and Intervention, 
Oivil War, and Communiem in Russia, April—-December 1918, Documents and Mater 
folo, James Bunyan, 1936, 
far as transliteration is concerned a regrettable “ee into compa 
ais has not been avoided by the editors of the valuable English source : 
cates Journals of Martha and Catherine Wilmot, oe th account by ia 

Irish Ladies of their adventures in Russia as guests of the celebrated Princes 
Daschkaw /sic |, containing vivid descriptions of contemporary court life and 
one, lively anecdotes of many interesting historical characters, 1803-1808, 

with an introduction and notes, by The oness of Londonderry, and 
H, M, Hyde, 1034, The Index presente « mixture _— old ee Frenc 
German transliterations of names as well oe from all points 
of view, and this medley is increased by inconsistent attempts to follow “ modem 
forms "’ in footnotes, 
5 It was from this point of view that Sir Bernard Pares welcomed the appest- 
ance of Russia from the Varangiane to the Bolshevike, by Raymond Beazley, 
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» own History of Russia} has provided an exhaustive and vivid 
account. of Russia’s past in a broad European setting. A scholarly 
‘text-book by an American for Americans, it may be said is not lacking 
dither, having been published a few years ago by Professor Stuart 
Ramsay Tompkins.* Different in structure, but similar in its aim to 

ive the English-speaking student a complete and accurate picture of 
Cassia through the Ages,;’ this work contains in particular a very 
extensive annotated bibliography. 
Yet another evolution has been the growing tendency to concentrate 
on single problems of Russian history. Such modern studies have 
not been restricted to interpreting the findings of Russian his- 
toriography, and English publications designed to fill in gaps existing 
in Russian historical literature have not been exceptional.* So far as 
the history of Russian foreign policy is concerned, this development has 
quite a number of valuable studies, some dealing with various 
of the Eastern question,‘ and others devoted to single periods of 
ja’s relations with England,® with America,* and with France.” It 
goes without saying that some of these studies—not being restricted 
to the history of diplomatic relations—contribute to our knowledge of 
internal affairs as well. This applies in particular to B. H. Sumner’s 
hensive book on Russia and the Balkans, 1870-1880, in which 
“The Russian background ” of the period is scarcely less exquisitely 
analysed than the actual political events.* 
Of late, however, much research work has been concentrated on 
ms of Russia’s internal history. Here it was mainly the last 
pre-revolutionary period which inspired fruitful investigations.* The 
interest. aroused by earlier periods was in general of a more superficial 


Nevill Forbes, and G. A. Birkett, with an introduction by Ernest Barker, Oxford, 
1918. : 

1 4 History of Russia, first published 1926, 3rd rev. ed. 1937. 

* Russia through the Ages ; from the Scythians to the Soviets, N.Y., 1940. 

‘In spite of the unfavourable political circumstances which have prevailed 

t the period under review, quite a number of scholars, mainly from 
the U.S.A., managed to avail themselves of materials in Russian archives. 

* Russian Diplomacy and the Opening of the Eastern Question in 1838 and 1839, 
by Philip E. aay Cambridge, Mass., 1934; England, Russia, and the Straits 
Question, 1844-1856, by Vernon John Puryear, Berkeley, Cal., 1931; Russia and 
tle Balkans, 1870-1880, by B. H. Sumner, Oxford, 1937. 

* The Anglo-Russian Commercial Treaty of 1734, by Douglas K. Reading, New 
Haven, 1938; The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, by Rogers Platt Churchill, 
Jowa, 1939; Anglo-Russian Relations concerning Afghanistan, 1837-1907, by 
Wiliam Habberton, Urbana, I1l., 1937. 

. agape Relations, 1815-1867, by Benjamin Platt Thomas, Balti- 
more, o © 

* The Franco-Russian Alliance, 1890-1894, by William Leonard Langer, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1929. 

* Cultural relations also have frequently been the object of historical 

igation, mafhly however from the view-point of literature : Bnglish Litera- 

tweand Culture in Russia (1553-1840), by Erneat J. Simmons, Cambridge, Mass., 

Americans in Rusma, 1776-1917: A study of the American Travellers in 

u the American Revolution to the Ruasian Revolution, by Anna M. Babey, 

936; Ruasia in the Intellgotual Life of Highteenth.Century France, by 
Dimitri S. von Mohrenachiildt, N.Y., 1936. 

*Just as it had called forth the valuable editions of sources mentioned 
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kind, and the books published were predominantly of a biogra 
nature.1 Only a few have introduced any fresh facts or chateae 
Quite recently, however, Professor Robert J. Kerner has deg} 
with some of the earliest problems of Russian history in a book ¢ 
outstanding importance.* Boldly outlining * The Urge to the Seay 
the driving power in the course of Russian history, this fasci 
work analyses in particular the well-known features and factors of th 
early stages of Russia’s expansion and colonisation, 7.e. “ the role gf 
rivers, portages, ostrogs, monasteries, and furs.” An essential og. 
tribution are the painstaking lists of portages and river systems! 
etc., which are appended to the test. Their value is enhangs 
by copious bibliographical references with which all parts ‘of th 
book are provided. Disappointing, however, is a lack of preciseney 
in regard to dates in the “List of the more important Russi 
monasteries ® in their relation to the river systems and the ostrogs,”! 


1 A whole series of “ lives’’ has been published by Stephen Graham: Jog, 
the Terrible : life of Ivan IV of Russia, the Terrible, 1932; Boris Godunm, 
1933; Peter the Great: a life of Peter I of Russia, called the Great, 1929; Tsarg 
Freedom : the life and reign of Alexander II, 1935. 

* The Empress Catherine and Princess Dashkov, by H. Montgomery Hye, 
1935; Correspondence of Catherine the Great when Grand-Duchess, with Sir Charla 
Hanbury-Williams, and Letters from Count Pohiatowski, edited and translated by 
the Ear! of Iichester and Miss Langfeld-Brooke, 1928. 

* The Urge to the Sea: the Course of Russian History. The rédle of riven, 
portages, ostrogs, monasteries, and furs. By Robert J. Kerner. University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles (Cambridge University Press, 

1942. xvii, 212 pp., maps, ill—The study is the first outcome of an ati 
undertaken by Professor R. J. Kerner with the assistance of former students to 
analyse Russia’s ¢ ion and colonisation in a broader and more systematic 
manner than it had done ever before. . 

* In spite of the authorities cited in the footnote, it is difficult to submit with 
out reservation to the dictum on p. 19, that Svyatoslav took Sarkel ‘‘ from the 
Greeks of Constantinople ’’ (966), for opinions still differ as to who was actually 
in possession of this important Khazar town. 

5 It is worth mentioning that a modest ‘‘ List of the main lines of comrhuniea- 
tion by water in Old Russia ” was appended to the Explanations published by 
E. Zamislovsky with his Russian Historical Atlas in 1887 (Russ.). The same author 
has also given a map of Northern river systems among the ** Materials fors 

phical atlas of Russia in the 16th C.’’ which he appended to his book om 
Bs f stein (1884, Russ.). “Both on this map and on p. 149 of the book will kk 
found 2 “‘ portage ’’ (Volokoviya) lakes instead of the one ‘‘ Lake (unknown)” 
of river system K.I., p. 143. 

* Some of the gaps and inaccuracies could have been avoided with the help 
V. V. Zverinsky’s Materials for Historical and Topographical Investigations om 
cerning Orthodox Monasteries of the Russian Empire, with Bibliographical Annee 
tions (1890-97, Russ.): an.example at random is the Vymsky Arkhangelaky 

, founded in the second half of the fourteenth century, with no date 
in the List, p. 181, but ‘‘ 1465’ on maps 4 and 5, another example—the Emetaly 
monastery mentioned below. , 

7 In addition to the incompleteness of this List, two other facts also must be 
taken inte account when appraising the réle of monasteries. Their spreading im 
contact with river systems was but one aspect of the complex réle of monasteris 
in Russia’s e ion and colonisation (cf. M. K. Lyubavsky, The Formation) 
the Territorial is of the Pree State, oh ater” On = yore = 
in relation to the ostrogs, i.¢. military strongholds, t ical location 
is not the only problem in view of the close strategical affinity which often existed 
between monasteries and ostrogs, quite apart from the power ‘of resistance 
some of the well known monasteries have displayed di sieges. At the endd 
the sixteenth century, for instance, the famous Solovetsky monastery was givél 
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nob to mention numerous chronological slips on the Maps.' 

As already mentioned, most of the prominent works devoted to 
Russia’s internal history were concerned with problems of the last pre- 
revolutionary period. Only a few years ago, Sir Bernard Pares com- 

his long and searching investigations of all the manifold evidence 
ing on the problem of “‘ The Fall of the Russian Monarchy,” and 
the standard work he then published * was based on a unique combina- 
tion of scrupulous research and unrivalled personal knowledge and 
experience of events and persons concerned. In the meantime the 
literature elucidating these fateful years * has been still further enriched 
by two bulky contributions by John Shelton Curtiss and Alfred Levin 
tively, the one dealing with the réle of the Church, the other 
ith the beginnings of the constitutional regime in Russia. Dealing 
with single problems and many minor events of the period from a 
personally quite detached angle, both authors have striven to make full 
and accurate use of all materials available, and, in the work of J. S. 
Curtiss, these include Russian archives. 

Actually J. S. Curtiss’ book touches a wide range of vital questions. 
According to the author’s intimation, it was originally designed to deal 
chiefly with relations between Orthodoxy and Autocracy. However, 
in its present shape the study includes discussions of the education © 
of the people, and of other cultural aspects, as well as chapters devoted 
to political problems which arose in the period of the revolution of 
1905 and later during the interval before the revolution of 1917. 
yen from a purely chronological point of view, the author is justified 
inthe claim he makes “ that in its present form this study has a much 
broader scope than the title at first suggests.””’ The book opens with 
an “ Outline of Russian Church history to the year 1900.” Restricted 


lands on condition of erecting a well fortified ostrog against the Swedes, and this 
was not the only one it sustained (M. M. Bogoslovsky, Local Self-Government in 
Northern Russia in the Seventeenth Century, 1909, I, pp. 73-74, Russ.). On the 
other hand, the Ivanovsky-Emetsky convent (identical with the Emetsky 
Predtechensky in the List, p. 179, where it is entered without any data) was in 
1613 closed down and replaced by an ostrog (Zverinsky, op. cit., III, 68). By the 
way, this episode proves the necessity to pay attention not only to the earliest 
dates as is done in the List, but to the latest as well. ‘ 

1 On “* 5 and 12 the dates disagree for the monasteries Gledinsky, Ark- 


As 


a hangelsky, Troitsko-Sergievsky, Kariazhemsky. On maps 4 and 5, and in the 
ma com 1 Ut, Bt the Kamenny monastery appears with three different dates, and so 
Anns | %, Similar examples can be found for ostrogs too. 2 : j 
ngelaky * As a distant prelude ought to be mentioned The First Russian Revolution, 
no aie 1825: the Decembrist movement, its origins, development, and significance, by 
meteky Anatole G. Mazour, with a foreword by Robert J. Kerner, Berkeley, Cal., 1937. — - 

* The Fall of the Russian Monarchy : a study of the evidence, 1939. 
nust be "In addition to the works on social and economic problems by Russian 
ding in 7. mentioned above, special studies have been devoted to Rural Russia 
asteriss the Old Régime : a history of the landlord-peasant world and a ogue to the 
ation , revolution of 1917, by Geroid Tanquary Robinson—N.Y., 1932; The 
r | Peasant Movement, 1906-1917, by Launcelot A. Owen, with a foreword 
ocatiia by Sir Bernard Pares, 1937. 
existed ME ..” Church and State in Russia: the last years of the Empire, 1900-1917, by 
» whidh i 200m Shelton Curtiss, New York: Colimbia University Press (London: Hum. 
vende i Ptey Milford, Oxford University Press), 1940, xi, 442 pp.; The Second Duma : 
8 given ‘inet of the Social-Demooratic Party and the Russian constitutional experiment, by 

vin, New Haven: Yale University Press, London: Humphrey 


Milford, Oxford University Press, 1940, lx, 414 pp. 
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to 30 , this first part can certainly not be expected to give ay 
thing but a very short survey of a “ Thousand years of Church 
State,” and no reproach can therefore be attached to the omission ¢ 
details. 

Although the first part is, in fact, merely an introduction outlinj 
the development that brought about the situation at the beginningg 
the twentieth century with which the book is dealing, it is coal 
so far as it shows how Peter the Gréat’s fundamental changes of ty 
church organisation in 1721, i.e. the substitution for the 
Patriarchate of an administrative “religious college,” known ag ty 
‘Most Holy Synod,” resulted in turning the Russian church into, 
State institution completely dependent on the monarch and 
government. But the centre of gravity of the author’s own reseamhy 
naturally lies at the end of the “ 1000 years,” and his analysis of t 
final situation as it existed and developed from 1900 to'1917 is carta 
out with great thoroughness, being based on extensive printed materak 
as well as on unprinted documents from Russian archives. As 
mentioned, the author has also extended his investigations far 
the limited ere of actual relations between the Church th 
State during the two last decades of the Tsarist regime. For instane, 
- due attention has been given to all the unsavoury affairs connesid 
with the “ sway of Rasputin ’’ by which both Church and State wx 
disastrously affected.2 Very comprehensive is also the account givm 
of the various questions which arose in the revelution of 1905, andis 
particular in the new situation created by the constitutional changs 
of the following years, when the Church saw itself confronted wih 
parliamentary problems. 

For the period of the Second Duma, i.e. the second short-lite 
Russian parliament, which was convened and dissolved in 1907, 3.8 
Curtiss’ account as a matter of course overlaps with all the notes m 
church affairs in A. Levin’s book. Among other points, both authos 
have duely recorded the symptomatic fact that, in spite of all instru 
tions and orders issued by the Synod in support of the government 
during and after the elections, a number of priest deputies in th 
Second Duma belonged to parties of the Left, and almost all of then 
refused to resign from their respective parties when ordered to do s0by 
the Synod. So far as such episodes are mentioned by both authon, 

1 Nevertheless some of these omissions are regrettable. For instance, it woul 
have been desirable to hear about the earliest efforts to secure for the Russia 
church an organisetion independent of Byzantium—A problem on which mut 
revea. light has been thrown in M. D. Priselkov’s stimulating Outlines of te 
Church-Political History of Kiev in the X-XIIth Centuries (1913, Russ.), Ib 
view of the politico-ecclesiastical principles involved, it is also a pity that m 
mention is made of a figure so cuehenting as Metropolitan Philip, the martyr 
of the sixteenth century, whose firm and uncompromising condemnation of Ivm 
the Terrible’s atrocities has been masterly shown in its full and deep signi 
in G, P. Fedotov’s study St. Philip, Metropolitan of Moscow (Paris, 1928, Buss). 
(By the way, some names mentioned are distorted : A’sar Ivan’s first wife mm 
Anastasia not Afanasia, as both on p. 15 and in the index; Akimdov named@ 
p. 28 among other State enemies of the seventeenth century who used to® 
anathematised, is evidently meant to be the impostor Akundinov ; 
name was, of course, added ' to the list only in the eighteenth century.) 


* A minor slip of no consequence is on p, 870: Grand Duchess Elizabeth 
was the sister of the Empress and not of the Bad 
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their findings tally admirably. Nevertheless a few additional details 
are available in each of the two studies, and it is in accordance with 
their main subjects that the matter is given slightly less prominence in 
A. Levin’s study. 

In contrast to J. S. Curtiss’ book, A. Levin’s Second Duma presents 
a kind of cross-section of Russia’s internal affairs in the year 1907 as 
reflected in the parliamentary records. In the author’s opinion “ it 
was here that the government inaugurated the domestic policies 

iar to the Duma period,”’ and he seems inclined to draw a very 
istinctive line between the Second Duma of 1907 and the First of 
1906, which “‘ stands apart from the others as belonging to the chaotic, 
active, period of the revolution of 1905.” It is difficult to accept this 
ition without reservation. Essential as the difference between 
the first two Dumas might appear the change between the Second and 
the Third was hardly less marked. Moreover, even apart from any 
contemporary impressions which the later historian might consider to 
have been deceptive, the reading of A. Levin’s own thorough and clear- - 
gut account alone convinces that the mood of the Second Duma was 
sarcely less “ revolutionary ” than the spirit of its predecessor. In 
addition, the bitter struggle ceaselessly and more or less openly waged 
between government and parliament, the premature and artificially 
accelerated end of the Duma, and the coup d’état-like breach of the 
electoral law by the government after the dissolution, are sufficient 
evidence of how “‘ chaotic ” the state of affairs in 1907 still was. 

All these events, and the activities of the Duma in general, are 
recorded by A. Levin in a very complete and easy, i.e. systematic way, 
with a number of useful appendices. At the same time the author has 
stressed the activities of the socialists in particular. Such an approach 
is well chosen not so much on account of the genuine part played b 
the Social- Democratic party, as in view of the sensational plot of whic 
the parliamentary group was accused, and which was actually engineered 
by police agents so as to pave the way for a quick and ignominous 
dissolution of the obstreperous Duma. 

The history of the Second Duma is also supplied with a short 
Introduction. It describes the preceding political events and roughly 
outlines the previous constitutional structure of the state.* 

Although A. Levin’s investigations stop ten years short of the 
actual end of the old regime, his book is not less important for a clear 
and dispassionate understanding of this period than the valuable 
contribution by J. 8. Curtiss, for it discloses in an equally scholarly 
manner some of the roots of the evil internal process which culminated 


in the Russian catastrophe of 1917. 
Leo LOEWENSON. 

? Although interspersed with brief historical comments beg, some of 
the this outline is occasionally lacking in _— tive. In dealing 
with the local self-government organisations—the so-called ‘‘ Zemstvo ’’—the 

narrative omits to add any indication that these innovations were an 


a pt of the great reforms introduced by Alexander II. In contrast to 
rs, hig name is not even mentioned. 
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Matila Ghyica. A Documental Chronology of Rowmanian History from 
Pre-historic Times to the Present Day. Translated from th 
French by Fernanp G. Renier and ANNE Ciirr. (B. H. Blac. 
well. Oxford. 1941. Pp. 1365.) 


In South-Eastern Europe medieval and even ancient Balk 
history is wont to be studied and cited for purposes of propaganda, 
This learned volume, the result of much research, would seem to hay 
the same object, for it was “‘ printed under the auspices of the Nation! 
Committee of the Free Roumanian Movement,”’ and devotes a d 
portionate amount of space to the history of the Roumanians in Tran. 
sylvania as compared with that of the former principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. Nevertheless, it possesses historical value, because 
contemporary documents are quoted for its statements. Its main 
thesis is that “the history of the Roumanian race does not present 
between the third. and the thirteenth centuries a blank page ” asis 
sometimes assumed. It shows that according to both Hungarian ani 
foreign documents, the Vlaths are identified with the Roman coloni, 
“retaining the ‘ Ausanian’ dialect, mentioned by Priscus” and 
crystallised in the tenth century. The Descriptio Europae Orientalis, 
discovered by Gorka in 1913, confirmed this identity. A letter of Pope 
Clement V. in 1345 for the first time called the Wallachs ‘“‘ Romans”, 
and as far away as the Roman wall in England, a Dacian cohort 
occupied a castle, now Birdoswald. Coming to Transylvania the book 
contends that “‘ only after the Treaty of Trianon the myth of the non. 
continuity of the Roumanians in Transylvania was set up as a dogma by 
Hungarian polemists”’. Nestor’s Chronicle mentions wallachs north 
of the Danube at the time of the arrival of the Arpadian Hungariam 
in 896. Many are mentioned as living in Transylvania in documents 
of 1222, 1223 and 1252, and a Hungarian Simon of Keza, wrote d 
‘ Viachs there during the eleventh century. “These passages entirely 

destroy the Hungarian hypothesis”’ concludes the present author 
He states further that “a large part of the great Magyar families m 
Transylvania are of Roumanian origin; Matthias Corvinus and Jolm 
Hunyady were of Roumanian stock. While in Western Transylvanis 
we find documentary evidence as to the great antiquity of the Rov 
manian political organisation.” The use of the Roumanian la 
in the Orthodox and Uniate liturgies in Transylvania had a po 
racial influence. But when, after an interval of 341 years, T 
vania returned to Hungarian rule in 1867, there “ began the persecutim 
of the Roumanian element’; this formed a national party to resist, 
which found British supporters in Bryce, Steed and Seton-Wateos, 
whose History of the Roumanians figures frequently in these pases, and 
whose son was in Roumania during the present war. contrast 
between the Roumanian and Hungarian treatment of minorities mut 
be read with caution, A chapter contains a “ Summary of the military 
history of the Roumanians,” with such figures as Michael the Braved 


Wallachia and Stephen the Great of Moldavia, whom the Pope called 
Athleta Christi, 
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Virtus Romana rediviva shone at Plevna in 1877; during the 
Great War the Roumanian victory at Marasegti, as Mackensen admitted, 
was “ the Marne of the East,” and the Roumanian advance against 
Belakun ended the Bolshevist régime in Hungary. A statistical 

dix gives 56 per cent. of the population of the part of Transylvania 

to Hungary in 1940 as Roumanian, of that left to Roumania 63. 
Between 150,000 and 200,000 Roumanians are settled in Canada and 
the United States. Wri1aM MiLer. 


Pictures as Historical Documents. Illustrative Sets No. 1, Eliza- 

bethan England. By Franxuin B. Wiutams, 41 plates and 36- 

ge text; and No. 4, Life in Highteenth-Century England. By 

ana J. ALLEN. 42 plates and 44-page text.. Published by 

the Division of Museum Extension, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Price $5.20 each. 


For many centuries the predominating medium of education was 
the written word. Education without books was inconceivable. Now 
the pendulum threatens to swing too far the other way. Pictures, 
films, the wireless, the gramophone provide such a wealth of material 
that the average person can pick up most of what he wants to know 
without reading a book. It has been prophesied that soon, apart from 
the academic minority, no one will bother to read anything except the 
simplest captions or notices. This prognostication may be over- 
gloomy, but in view of the tendency to appeal through every other 
aural and visual medium rather than the printed word, it is worth stop- 
ping to consider rather carefully the legitimate function of the picture 
and its relationship to the written word. 

Roughly speaking, in history teaching, pictorial. material is of two 
kinds; in the first place, photographs of objects or of sites—that is, of 
buildings, furniture, costume, museum objects and, occasionally, of 
natural sites; in the second place, reproductions of contemporary 
artistic works—that is, of illuminations, paintings and portraits, 

ture, architecture, handicrafts, etc. Of course these are not 

y distinct categories: the building or museum piece is probably 

a work of art, whilst the contemporary picture shows the material 
objects with which men of that period surrounded themselves. But 
there are two distinct functions of the historical illustration : one is to 
thow the material background and trappings of man’s society, and, 
through a study of objects, to arrive at an understanding of his conquest 
over nature and his manipulation of natural materials; the other is to 
eatch something of the feeling and outlook of either an individual or a 
period through the study of artistic works. Both thése are extremely 
important approaches to historical understanding, but the whole of 
i is not contained therein, and the limitations of illustration 
must be clearly grasped if we are to make proper use of it. A faesimile 
of Magna Carta arin an idea of the form and handwriting of such 
documents, but it teaches nothing of the constitutional ideas embodied 
in it. Reproductions of pages from the Principe, the Utopia, the 
Great Bible teach about sixteenth-century printing, but not about the 
ideas of the Renaissance and Reformation. Portraits often throw 
more light upon contemporary costume, modes of painting and artistic 
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conceptions than on the historic character of the person portrayed 
Again, the artist may be deliberately untrue to the contem 


scene in order to express his own conception. Thus, historic objects 


cannot adequately represent great ideas and movements, whilst th 
contemporary artist is not necessarily a faithful mirror of his age, 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A., has embarked upon, 
comprehensive project for the publication of illustrative sets on th 
history of different cultural periods. The aim is to stimulate “a 
intelligent use of the artistic phenomena which were such an in 
part of the whole civilisation.” Two sets have arrived in this country— 
on Elizabethan England, and Life in Eighteenth-Century England, 
Each consists of a portfolio containing about 40 plates, 12 ins. by } 
ins., and a booklet of 30 to 40 pages, including a selected bibli 
and a short list of appropriate gramophone records. Each plate hasa 
title and explanatory caption, whilst in the booklet the subjects ar 
taken in the same order, with marginal references to the plates. The 
pictures appear to me, on the whole, well-chosen and admirably pro. 
duced. Mast of them fall into the types of historical document listed 


above—buildings, museum pieces and interiors, portraits, contem. — 


porary illustrations, etc.—but a distinctive feature is the considerable 
number of facsimiles of pages from famous books. 
Within the limits we have already discussed, these sets constitute 
a vivid and valuable aid to teaching. What evokes strong criticism, 
however, is the relation between the letterpress and the pictures, with 
the underlying implication that all aspects of the period can be ade. 
uately treated in 40 pictures plus captions and a few notes 
hus the Elizabethan booklet treats of the ‘“ historical background” 
in 13 pages, covering such vast headings as Humanism, Tudor Abso- 
lutism, the Reformation, International Affairs, the Puritan Triumph. 
Correspondingly one finds in the plates Tudor Absolutism represented 
by Holbein’s Henry VIII, the Reformation by a portrait of Tyndale 
and the ruins of Tintern Abbey, and the Puritan struggle by the title 
ge of James I’s works and a small portrait of the first Stuart King. 
The captions are useless, for ins of guiding observation of the 
picture, they attempt the impossible task of explaining complex 
historical backgrounds in a few lines. More happily chosen to repre- 
sent t themes are “ An Attack on the Armada,” Oberaert’s picture 
of “ Commissioners to Ratify a Treaty 1604,” and ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth 
in Parliament,” though in this latter case, again, the caption attempts 
to cover the relations of the Queen with her Parliaments, instead of 
keeping to its proper task of directing a detailed examination of this 
most interesting’document. The whole attempt to deal adequately 
with the great historic aspects of the period in this way is obviously 
ludicrous, and the compiler would have done far better to have given 
a good bibliographical guide to the true historic background, and con- 
fined his attention to what at present forms the second part of the 
set—Life and Culture. This is the true field of the artistic document. 
Here the plates are, on the whole, good and the notes sensible, though 
at times rather obvious. The captions still do not stimulate a direct 
enough observation of the picture, and more use could have been 
made of contemporary quotation. It is a little surprising to find that 
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“the smoke from the open fire in the centre (of the Great Hall) drifted 
out through a hole in the roof” (p. 17), and the section on Literature 
can, of course, find no more adequate illustration than some title- 

and portraits. It would have been wiser to cut this down and 
illustrate more adequately the Drama section. Sport and amuse- 
ments could have been far more richly illustrated, and it is surprising 
to find not a single musical instrument pictured, although suitable 
gramophone records are listed. 

The eighteenth-century set makes a much more satisfying unity. 
After a futile attempt to represent the general background by 6 pages 
of reading matter and 3 pictoria] sheets—‘‘ The Spread of New Ideas ”’ 
(portraits of Addison and Swift), ‘‘ The British Monarchy ’”’ (George 

I reviewing the Prince of Wales’ regiment and a portrait of Burke) 
and “ The Growth of the Empire ” (the Death of Wolfe)—the compiler 
focuses attention on economic developments, the social scene and the 
arts as the embodiment of eighteenth-century life. Here is material 
thoroughly suited to this method of treatment, and the picture drawn 
is discriminating in its detail and illuminating on the connections 
between the arts. As an impression of eighteenth-century England, 
however, it stresses the upper and middle classes too exclusively, 
whilst the economic changes of the period are inadequately illustrated 
and, in one or two points, inaccurately described. 

There is much good material in these sets. They are especially 
valuable for showing the inter-relations of the various arts and social 
developments. Such pictorial material, if assembled from a wide 
range of sources and accompanied by penetrating comment and con- 
temporary quotation, has an important educative part to play in its 
own legitimate field. The mistake is to make it do too much. Great 
movements of thought and politics must be studied from works of true 
scholarship, and no notes to pictures, superficial and obvious as these 
must be, can be an adequate substitute for real reading. The proper 
‘function of the letter-press in such sets is to guide the examination of 
the documents themselves, that is, of the illustrations, which, within their 
own field, are to be studied in their own right. 

Marsorig E. REEVES. 


Aberdeen Council Letters. Vol. 1, 1552-1633. Transcribed and edited 
for the Town Council of Aberdeen by Louise B. Taytor. 1942. 
Oxford University Press. 30s. net. 

THE documents bound together in the so-called “‘ Letter Books ”’ 
of Aberdeen throw light upon almost every aspect of burghal life and 
administration. Here we find acts of the burgh court, receipts, 

,cominunications to and from the burgh’s agent in Edinburgh or its 
officers absent there in the town’s interest, correspondence with other 
royal burghs, official documents (or transumpts) emanating from the 


_ entral government, and even royal licences for the election or admis- 


sion of ministers (Nos. 74, 230). 

Although the documents are almost entirely concerned with local 
affairs, they are not without a wider interest, particularly for the econo- 
mic historian. The “ missive letters’ summoning Aberdeen to send 
commissioners to the annual Convention of Royal Burghs, and the 
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subsequent “instructions” to the burghs commissioners, are of 


considerable value, and supplement the printed records of the Cop, 
vention; other letters illustrate the working of the staple system, 
the grievance of monopolies, the state of the fishing industry, and the 
contentions between the royal burghs and adjacent burghs of barony— 
mainly over markets and fairs. For the legal historian, an 
series of letters (Nos. 12-34) shows not only the weakness of the whole 
judicial machine at that time, but also the pernicious results that 
could attend the issue of letters “ without cognition in the cause”; 
while a decision of Parliament, in 1617, that Aberdeen should continue 
to pay its burgh fermes in pounds Scots appears to have been obtained 
partly (if not mainly) by some method under which “ the clerk register, 
advocattis, and utheris’’ had. to be “ largelie and honorablie remem. 
bered ” (Nos. 148, 150). Of both legal and economic interest is an 
intriguing document—“ A piththie or pertinent propossitioun and ane 
possibill and verrie preservand plat’’—of unknown authorship, 
outlining a simplified form of government for the country and a new 
and original system of taxation (No. 82). 

The editing is thorough and conscientious; and perhaps because 
of that the few defects stand out the more prominently. Thus the 
Introduction is a useful commentary, well written and well arranged; 
but in a volume of ‘“‘ Council Letters ” (and one which actually owes its 
appearance .to a commendable resolution of the Aberdeen Town 
Council itself) the absence of any discussion of the organisation of the 
burgh and of the place of the Council therein is somewhat surprising, 
Turning to the text, there are several very doubtful transcriptions—for 
example, “ the haill communitie being cautioned in thair head court” 
(p. 142) strongly suggest a misreading of “‘ conveaned,” while “ hald 
and blank”’ (p. 85) should surely be “‘ hald and bruik.” It may be 
that in these and other instances the readings are accurate; in that 
event, editorial correction (by the use of square brackets or foot-notes) 
would have been advisable. The same criticism applies to some very 
bad Latin on pp. 107-108, where we are told the transcription is accu- 
rate, but where concessaruissi stands out in all the mystic wonder of 
its form. Finally, the editorial ‘‘ [word bound in]” (and once, p. 296, 
“* [a line bound in]”’) interrupts the text far too frequently. For the 
pees of a definitive edition such as this the bindings should have 

n carefully removed, so that the documents could be fully tran- 
scribed and then subsequently rebound in the original covers. 

But these complaints are offered-constructively. This is a valuable 
collection of documents, well arranged, and edited in a workman-like 
way. The book.is easy and good to use. We shall welcome the 
appearance of further volumes of Aberdeen “‘ Letters.”’ 

W. C. Dickinson. 


Accounts of the Parliamentary Garrisons-of Great Chalfield and Malmes- 

bury, 1645-1646, ed. J. H. P. Parvorp, Wiltshire Archaeological 

, and Natural History Society, Records Branch, volumen. Devizes, 
1940 (subscribers only). 112 pp. 


Ly this volume Mr. Pafford has printed with an iptroduction, notes 
and index, the account-books of two Parliamentary garrisons in Wilt- 
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shire, those of Great Chalfield and Malmesbury, covering the periods 
January-June 1645, and October 1645—August 1646 respectively. The 
MSS. are to be found in the Commonwealth Exchequer Papers, S.P. 
. 28. 
porthey are the first garrison account-books of the Civil War to be 
plished, and they give useful information on the structure and 
Sadia] organisation of the Parliamentarian army. The maintenance 
of garrisons was usually an irksome business for the districts they pro- 
tected, and there is no reason to believe that either side in the war ever 
succeeded in making the burden easy. But here is detailed evidence 
of the attempt which Parliament made in two instances to regularise 
the exactions. A receiver or collector for the Malmesbury garrison 
and its outpost at Great Chalfield was appointed, to keep accounts of the 
taxes by which they were supported; and of all their expenditure, so as 
toensure that only taxes authorised by Parliament were collected, and 
that these were properly levied and spent. It is possible that in the 
ease of Malmesbury the appointment brought some fleeting relief to the 
taxpayer. Its governor had levied a tax on the mere authority of the 
County Committee, while his men, by their rapine and disorder, had 
alarmed the civilians into petitioningthe Committee of Both Kingdoms 
for the appointment of a receiver. But by June 1646 there were 
renewed complaints. At Chalfield trouble arose from the weight of 
the taxes, which comprised, apart from forced loans and sequestra- 
tions, an assessment over and above the current weekly assessment. 
There levies had to be made more frequently in kind than in cash; 
Melksham was sullen and unreliable, and several times soldiers rode 
abroad with the collectors. Receipts amounted to 72 per cent. of the 
assessment in the case of Chalfield (mostly in goods and labour), and 
58 per cent. in that of Malmesbury. ; 
. The fresh information on the campaigns revealed by these docu- 
ments is not of such general interest as the financial details. The 
exciting phases of Malmesbury’s fortunes were over before the receiver 
was appointed, and Chalfield, a smaller garrison, was never itself the 
scene of decisive action. But Mr. Pafford establishes a new and fuller 
version of the capture by Waller and Cromwell of Col. Sir James 
Long’s regiment of horse near Devizes in March 1645, in which he shows 
that the Chalfield troops, by blocking Long’s¢best line of retreat, 
deflected him into Waller’s arms. There are also some interesting 
sidelights in the accounts of the diet and everyday life of the garrison 
soldier. 

Material on wages, prices, and local economic organisation has been 
conveniently tabulated in the Introduction (pp. 37-41). 

The editor has done his work well, and with an eye to the interests 
of the national rather than the local historian. Although the present 
war has limited his search for material, Mr. Pafford has made thorough 
and pointed use of all that he has been able to assemble, and his 
Introduction is clear and shrewd. But there is one big issue which he 
neglects. Disputes between County Committees and military comman- 
ders (Col. Hutchinson’s is a famous case) were frequent and troublesome 
during the Civil War; they were, in a sense, rehearsals on a small 
seale of the national quarrel between Parliament and Army. Now 
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here, in Wiltshire, the appointment of a civilian serving under gy 
County Committee as the receiver has the appearance of being part gf 
a general process by which the functions of Committee and 
authorities were more distinctly defined, so as to give the civilians, i, 
particular, fuller control over taxation. It would have been 

to have had this possibility examined. One test of the matter is this 
to whom did the receiver render his accounts in the first instangg? 
On this point there are several apparently contradictory clues in the 
accounts and the other documents here printed, but the editor makes 
no comment. In addition, Mr. Pafford might have discussed th. 
connection between these Wiltshire events and the national reforms 
which produced the New Model, especially with reference to the onde 
of 11 July 1645 from the Committee of Both Kingdoms reforming the 
Malmesbury garrison.. Finally, in his identification of the officers ¢f 
the garrisons Mr. Pafford.does not méntion what is at least an id 

of names between the Captains Moore and Barnes in the Malm 
accounts, and the Major Moore and Captain Barnes who were dix 
charged from the army of the Eastern Association in the spring of § 
(cf. E.H.R., xtv1 91-2). 

None of these criticisms should be taken as detracting from th 
essential value of this edition, so worth doing, and so skilfully done, 
There is a bibliography and a map and an index which responds t 
every demand. R. C. Latuam. 


The Berlin West African Conference, 1884-1885. By 8. E. Crows 
Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies No.-19. Longmans 
1942. x +249 pp. lds. 

Ir might be thought that the subject of Dr. Crowe’s new book had 
been worn rather threadbare; for a number of scholars have worked 
upon the Perlin Conference of 1884-85 and the origins of the Congo 
Free State. Dr. Crowe succeeds, however, with the aid of new material, 
in giving a more satisfactory interpretation than any previous writer. 
The conference was held as a result of the veto placed by the Powem, 
and notably by Germany, on the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 1884 
recognising certain Portuguese claims to the Congo mouth. Mis 
Crowe makes it clear that the original suggestion came from Portugal 
and arose out of her desire not to break with France, with whom she 
had been carrying on ¥ organs negotiations. Bismarck took up the 
proposal, being annoyed at the procrastination of Great Britain over 
Angra Pequena. But be soon found himself in a false ‘position, sinee 
the expansionist intentions which he attributed to Britain were more 

y attributable to France. Before the Conference met he had 

to realise his mistake ; and at the meetings he extricated him- 
self from the false position with great skill. He did so by patronising 
the International Association of the Congo, and by obtaining for it the 
reluctant patronage of Great Britain in return for his support of her 
claims on the Niger, But neither he nor anyone else realised the full 
extent of ’s ambitions or, accordingly, of his triumph at the 
conference, tain also, far from undergoing a rebuff, won a con- 
siderable success, Even Portugal, which, if effective occupation had 
been insisted on, might have got nothing, emerged with something; 
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and so did France, though had there been no conference France 
would probably have got more. The one Power which might, in view 
of Bismarck’s masterly display of tactics, have been expected to gain 
most, Germany, gained nothing very tangible; for all Bismarck’s 
tseties could not outweight his initial error in strategy. Such, im 
harest outline, is Miss Crowe’s theme. 

An inherited skill in unravelling the tangled webs of diplomacy has 
gerved"Miss Crowe well. She handles her secondary authorities very 
iudiciously, never failing to acknowledge her indebtedness, but never 
drmking from arguing out her points of difference; and she knows 
how to clinch her arguments by new first-hand evidence. She has 

contributed to the lucidity of her exposition by breaking her 
subject into short chapters, and the result is a very well constructed 

is. When it comes to points of detail, her sentences are 
sometimes rather involved, but her meaning is never obscure. 

The book is a study in diplomatic history, not in colonial history. 
Miss Crowe incidentally shows that the significance of the Berlm 
Conference in international law has been exaggerated. Yet even 
from the diplomatic point of view, it might have been profitable to 
goa little more deeply into the African background, showing what the 
trade, the treaties, the boundaries, the effective occupation which 
the diplomatists discussed really meant in Africa. But within its 
chosen limits, as a study in European power politics, in the European 
diplomacy of imperialism, it is difficult to see how the book could 
have been improved. Every student of the great problem of the 

ition of Africa will find it indispensable. There are numerous 
appendices to the text and three maps. The map of Africa would have 
been more telling if the effective European occupation in 1885 could 
have been indicated by colour or shading. But on the whole the book 
isa very good specimen of wartime production. 

W. P. Morrett. 


Versailles Twenty Years After. By Pauw Brrpsatn. 1941. Allen 
and Unwin. xiii +350 pp. 15s. 

Iy recent years many detailed studies have appeared on particular 

of the work of the Paris Peace Conference. Professor Bird- 

's book is welcome as the first well-documented study of the making 
of the Treaty of Versailles as a whole. It covers, therefore, a wide 
field : mandates, the drafting of the Covenant, German disarmament, 
German frontiers in the east and west, reparation, and even the ques- 
tions of special concern to Japan and Italy. The novice will find 
Professor Birdsall’s work a useful introduction, while those already 
familiar with the subject will delight in his quotations from the House 
Qallection of records in the Yale University Library. 

A word of caution should perhaps be entered. The angle from 
which Professor Birdsall has approached the study of the Peace 
Conference is stated in his concluding chapter, “The only element 
Which gives coherence and significance to the study of the Paris Peace 
Conference "’ is, he holds, the “ set of standards and principles which 
men themselves accepted as the baaia upon which they agreed to work,” 
and which they “thereby accepted aa the atandards by which they might 
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legitimately be judged.” Professor Birdsall is therefore Specially 


concerned—to quote again his own words—“ to distinguish 
the degrees of intelligence and good faith brought to the task 
different national delegations at Paris.’ It is permissible to 
whether the exercise of testing the achievement of the Paris Pegg 
Conference against the points and principles enunciated by Preside 
Wilson alone lends significance to the.study of the process of peag. 
making in 1919; and it is difficult to escape the conclusion that Py 
fessor Birdsall’s Wilsonian proclivities have led him to write more ing 
spirit of reproof and condemnation than of sympathetic understand 

_ W. M. Jorpax, 


SHORT NOTICES 


Tue first of the three essays printed in Zxeter Vignettes by Franes 
Rose-Troup (University College of the South-West, Monograph no, 7; 
Manchester U.P.; 1942, 5s.) deals with the very little that is knom 
about Clarembald, a canon of Exeter who corresponded with Hildebert, 
bishop of Le Mans; the second with a number of miscellaneous topis 
in the local affairs of Exeter in the Norman period; the third with the 
murder of Walter of Lechlade, precentor of the cathedral, in 1283, th 
trial of the murderer’s accomplices and its connection with the ends 
ure of the cathedral precincts and with the writ Circwmspecte Agatis 
All three, as we should expect, are learned and, in their way, 
charming; they will certainly have to be taken into account by al 
who are interested in the history of Exeter. The only slight doubt 
the mind of the reviewer is whether three such short essays would 
not have been more appropriately published, in 1942, in a periodical 
rather than separately as a book of 57 pages, bound in cloth. J, LEP. 


Mrs. Stewron has nothing very important to reveal in her intr 
duction to The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Highth Year of the Reignd 
King John, Michaelmas 1206 (Pipe Roll Society, N.S. vol. xx, 19@, 
pp. xxvii, 333). It is a bulky roll, but less exciting than might have 
been expected when one remembers that ‘the outstanding evented 
the year were the King’s expedition to Poitou, the beginning of the 
quarrel about the election of*a successor to Hubert Walter, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the visit to England of the papal legate, John 
Veirentino.” Of course it contains much information about the 
provision of troops, ships, stores, and so on, and about the raising @ 
money made necessary by the expedition, but nothing which throws 
much new light on the story. A few references suggest that Hubertde 
Burgh was for a time under the cloud of royal displeasure after his 
failure to hold Chinon, F. M. P. 


Street Life in Medieval England by G. T, Salusbury Jones (The 
Pen-in-Hand Publishing Co,, 1988,.5s,), is based on well-known collee- 
tions of municipal documents, municipal histories and standard 
reference-books, These have been diligently searched for notices of 
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the measures taken by medieval town authorities to keep their streets 
dean and in a tolerable state of repair; their efforts to deal with traffic 
problems, to maintain law and order, to provide elementary sanitation 
and to regulate the hours of trading. The result of this work has been 
the presentation of a good deal of information, sound as far as it goes, 
jn convenient form; but the author, in writing his book, has stuck too 

to his notes to capture the imagination of those who have not 
s ional or a purely antiquarian interest in the subject. Teachers 
and lecturers will, however, find this book very useful; it is systematic 
and matter-of-fact, and is copiously supplied with references. 

J. ww P. 


In Part I of A Middlewich Chartulary (Chetham Society, N.S., 
Vol. 105, and Liverpool School of Local History) appears the first half 
of an MS. notebook of William Vernon, friend of Dugdale. Vernon 

ied or summarised—so far as can be judged, with fair accuracy— 

Cheshire documents; some only of his notebooks have survived 
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‘ranoes and little of their sources. His entries of about two hundred Middle- 
no, 7; wich deeds ranging from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century have 
know been edited with care by Joan Varley, who succeeded in establishing 
debert, a connection between this (anonymous) document and other known 
topics Vernon MSS. A useful introduction deals with medieval Middlewich 
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and the local industry of salt-making. There are facsimiles, appen- 
dices and map; presumably the index will appear with Part IT. 


WHETHER as a pleasant series of sidelights on economic, social and 
ecclesiastical history or as a bedside book, Mr. J. G. Fyfe’s Scottish 
Diaries and Memoirs, 1746-1843 (Eneas Mackay, 12s. 6d.) is deserving 
of the success achieved by his previous volume. Passing over the 
already well-known source books, the compiler has drawn his extracts 
from the more intimate works of John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, George 
Robertson, Elizabeth Mure, Margaret Calderwood, Lady Anne Barnard 
and fifteen other writers, nine of them ministers in close contact with 
the lives of the people. The selections are well balanced. Donald 
Sage’s preoccupation with the distress caused by the Highland 
evictions of 1814 and 1819 can be contrasted with the views of 
the no less benevolent 8th Duke of Argyll, who saw this migration 
as “an essential preliminary, and a necessary antecedent of the 
oly remedy for the poverty of the people *—an improved system 
of agriculture. In church affairs Seceders and Moderates are here 
allowed equal space—no less than the none too devout lady who 
found the streets of Catholic Belgium “ devilish hard” to kneel on. 
Por the rest, there are few branches of contem life which do not 
find their anecdote, whether it concern dress, travel, servants’ wages, 
household furniture, tobacco-growing or the introduction of the 
potato. One may read, too, of Culcairn’s good coffee, made of his own 
Wheat; and learn how to make tea, allowing a pound of tea and a 
pikee of butter to a gallon of water, and seasoning the mixture, as one 
would any other stew, with pepper and salt, 

The brief appendix can be recommended to all whe are perplexed 
by references to the ‘ Old Lights,” the “New Lights,” the “ Old 
Light Anti-Burghers,”’ and ao on, of the Preabyterian Church. All the 
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main secessions and associations are clearly traced from the year 1¢y 
until the formation of the Church of Scotland in its present form 
1929. M. P, 


In Ceylon under the British Occupation, 1795-1833, by C. R. & 
Silva, 2 vols., Rs. 14; (The Colombo Apothecaries’ Company. Rs, | 
we read of some of the common vicissitudes of a young Britag 
Colony. First Portuguese, then Dutch, lastly British, the cogg 
provinces were perpetually at odds with the indigenous power. Ney 
comes the fall of the capital with tremendous ease, then (aided by the 
climate) the cased reaction, the complete destruction of th 
British force and the disgraceful sacrifice of the British nominee to th 
throne. Next comes a pause, then another successful invasion f 
and the whole country is annexed, but not finally pacified till afte 
the natives have tried their strength in oné’great unsuccessful rebellion, 
This brings us to 1820. Nothing more of importance seems to 
until the end of our period, when the Colony is cleaned up by a 
mission of Enquiry. It is remarkable that its head, Lt.-Col. W. M@ 
Colebrooke, succeeded in establishing the principle that natives should 
be admissible to any government posts just a quarter of a century befor 
Queen Victoria’s celebrated. Indian proclamation. 

It is impossible to refrain from iration for the immense industry 
of the author in bis exhaustive study of unpublished papers in th 
Publie Record Office and elsewhere, which makes his book a work d 
permanent value. Indeed, the administrative and economic section 
are far too detailed, and make much too heavy reading, even though 
occasionally enlivened by the frank utterances of Sir Thomas Maitland 
In 1809, for instance, he wrote home exultantly, “ BY poy of redue- 
ing the power of the Moodeliars by making the h fall out among 
themselves has succéeded.” There should, it may be mentioned m 
passing, have been a glossary for these oriental terms, the meaning 
of which is not always explained even the first time they occur. Ther 
are also several curious slips in writing, more in the first than in the 
second volume, though the first volume is a second edition. A mom 
im t criticism is that the book does not give any picture d 
Ceylon at all, of the various castes and races, such as the aboriginal 
Vaddaks, the social life, the composition of the European communi 
of Portuguese, Dutch and English. Cordiner, for example, 
some interesting observations on this last subject, which might have 
been quoted. A. F. F. 


Tue Pa ’s relations with the British Government after the 
Napoleonic Wars were more intimate than is commonly realised. It 
negotiations with London were conducted by Cardinal Consalvi, and 
the condition of the English and Irish Catholics was the chief topic d 
discussion. Of these negotiations an American historian, Mr. J. 7 
Ellis, who is Assistant Professor of History in the Catholic University 
of America, has given a useful account, in his Cardinal Consalvi and 
Anglo-Papal Relations, 1814-1824 (Catholic University of Amerie 
Press, 1942, $2.50), He has used, however, only printed sources, and 
it is ps to be regretted that he was not yr to postpone the 
publication of his book until after the War, when the Vatican Archives 
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and those of our own Government are again accessible. Further 
, too, would doubtless have made him more familiar with the 
English political scene, and we should not have seen the Prime Minister 
referred to as “‘ the Duke of Liv 1.” Plunket was not made a 
peer in 1821, and even if he been, he would not have been 
“ Lord William Plunkett ” sic (p. 77). Wellington entered the 
Cabinet at the beginning of 1819, not in 1817 (p. 75). Castlereagh 
became Foreign Secretary in February 1812, not “late in the year 
1s11” (p. 81). It is curious to read that in 1814 the Prince Regent 
was “ approaching to the reality of power,” and that only then was 
the “ Fitzherbert chapter” of his life “nearing its end” (p. 94). 
Mr. Ellis says that it was the Duchess of Devonshire’s husband who 
in 1824 reported her death to George IV (p. 179). Her husband, 
however, had been dead nearly thirteen years, and the Duke im 1824 
was her step-son. Earl-Bathurst is described on page 198 as the Earl 
of Bathurst. A. A. 


Tue name of the Princess de Lieven is dear to two classes of readers 
—tomanticists who like to think of statesmen listening to the secret 
counsels of female advisers, and cynics who tell us that politics is a 
ee and that women are at the bottom of most of the mischief. 

schools will fly with zest to the perusal of The Lieven Palmerston 
Correspondence, 1828-1856 (John Murray, 1943). The editor, Lord 
Sadley, seems to incline to the latter school, as he quotes, with apparent 
approval, Dr. Temperley’s view that the Princess, as Guizot’s Egeria, 
bly arranged the Spanish marriage which so gravely embittered 
French relations in 1846. The theory is that she did so to spite 
Palmerston, Foreign Secretary of the country she loved best in the 
world, and husband of her dearest friend, because she was unable to 
ive him for obliging her to leave England in 1853. To suppose, 
Lord Sudley, that she was still a prey to “cold fury” against 
him in 1846, is to impute both to her and to Lady Palmerston a degree 
of motiveless insincerity in their correspondence which is absurd. 
However this may be, it is only during the early 40’s, when she was at 
Guizot’s side, that she can be said to have in any degree assisted to 
make history. Aberdeen, and not Palmerston, being Foreign Sec 
of England, relations between her and France were then i 
But here also much more must be put to the account of Guizot’s 
independent admiration of our country, and to that of his sovereign, as 
_ to the work of official and unofficial ambassadors, such as 


Her views on political subjects were worth little, her predictions 
even less. As late as 1853, when sixty-eight winters spent mostly in 
@ulisses diplomatiques should have taught her some wisdom, she told 
lord Henry Lennox one thing was certain—that Lord Aberdeen 
Would never declare war on Russia, Those interested in the social life 
of the times will find much to delight them in the confidences of these 
two very intelligent women, illustrated as they are by Lord Sudley’s 
Valuable, but all too scanty, notes, He deserves gratitude also as a 
@anslator, though it is to be regretted that the letters will probably 
how never be published in the original, Though neither correspondent 
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was French, it is obvious that at least one not only wrote but thought 
in that language. A translation has rather the effect of flat champagne. 
The absurd appearance of one of her épanchements de coeur in » 
English dress has tempted Sir John Squire to pillory her most unkindly 
in the Preface. A. F. F, 


In spite of all that has been written about the Australian squatter, 
there is none too much material in print about the experiences gf 
individuals—not nearly enough, in fact, for testing the corm 
generalisations. Probably a good deal of valuable material of this 
kind has been pulped during the war. Hence we may welcome 4 
Homestead History: The Reminiscences and Letters of Alfred Joyce, f 
Plaistow and Norwood, Port Phillip, 1843-1864 (Melbourne U.P. and 
Milford, 1942, 10s. 6d.) as of more than merely local importance. Ip 
his introduction Mr. G. F. James gives enough biographical information 
to show that Joyce was at least an exception to some of the usual 
generalisations. He was a middle-class Cockney, who had 
through the evening classes of the London Mechanics’ Institution (the 
parent of Birkbeck College). Most of his initial capital was swallowed 
up in meeting the liabilities of the brother who had gone to Australis 
before him. There was enough left for them to establish themselves 
on a run, but not enough to relieve them of the necessity of working 
hard for a living. And Joyce was no drone. One can understand his 
annoyance at the agitation of land-hungry agriculturists and digges 
against the squatters later on. The early struggles on Plaistow an 
described in workmanlike, clear and often graphic fashion in the 
reminiscences, which were written in 1896-98. The letters take up 
the story in 1851, the year of the first gold rush. Joyce, on the 
but r Norwood run, some miles west of Plaistow, found himself ia 
the heart of the goldfields after the Maryborough discoveries in 1854 
His anxieties, about labour especially, were increased ; but it is clear 
that on a long view the difficulties were more than balanced by the 
opportunities. From being a woolgrower pure and simple, he became 
a mixed farmer, supplying butcher’s meat, dairy and market-garden 

uce, and even tallow candles, to the diggers. When the diggings 

an to decline he was well on his feet. The effect of the gold rushes 
upon the squatters is an important subject, and there is good material 
here about it: one could wish for more. Altogether this is a very 
interesting, attractively produced and _ well-edited little volume, 
which school or local libraries, especially in rural areas, should find # 
worth their while to get. W. P. M. 


Tue epithets “ unique ” and “ indispensable ” are rarely justifiable, 
but they are fairly earned by Professor Homer Carey Hockett's 
The Constitutional History of the United States (vol. 1, 1776-1826; 
vol. 11, 1826-1876 ; New York: Macmillan, 1939, 14s. each). When the 

mised third volume appears, the student and teacher of American 
bitory will for the first time have available a work which sets out to 
treat historically, and in due proportion, the evolution of the Constita- 
tion from its origins in English common law and British imperial 
practice to its supreme test as an instrument of free government in the 
twentieth-century world, As professor of history at the Ohio State 
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Pniversity, and as co-author of the well-known textbook, Political and 
Social Growth of the American People, Professor Hockett brings to his 
gnsiderable task both teaching experience and a sound appreciation 
of the great economic social and political changes which have provided 
the motive forces for the successive re-interpretations of the constitu- 
tion with which he is here alone concerned. It should, indeed, be 
ised that this is constitutional history in the exact sense— 
more Maitland than Stubbs—and that he deals primarily with statutes 
and court decisions which have affected constitutional practice and 
with theory in so far as it illumines the constitutional situation at differ- 
ent periods. It does not deal with the daily workings of the political 
Sekine itself. On the other hand, no attempt is made to picture the 
ment of the constitution as the working out of some immanent 
inciple. Professor Hockett is writing at a sufficient distance from 
the pioneering work of Charles Beard and his school to be able to take 
the economic interpretation in his stride. ‘“‘ The pork barrel cannot 
be overlooked as a factor in the destruction of states’ rights republican- 
im of the early Jeffersonian type.” The “ untechnical treatment ” 
simed at must be understood in its American context. English 
sadents will require some companion narrative, especially for the 
second volume, where the slavery issue is treated topically “ to mini- 
mise the boredom of readers who are familiar with the story.” The 
on and the alphabetical lists of references, which include 
, will be found very helpful. It would be teful to pick 
holes in so useful and competent a work, but the ish background 
to the earlier part might have been improved by some reference to 
r Namier’s researches (one assumes that vol. rv of Professor 
Andrews’ great work was out too late), and a Whiggish reviewer 
objects to finding Rapin mis-spelt and his book mis-dated. M. B. 


Tue British present is the theme of several outstanding pamphlets 
orsmall books. The most important is Britain and the British People, 
by Dr. Ernest Barker (‘‘ The World To-day,” Oxford University Press ; 
3s. 6d.), a description, analysis, and criticism, of the habits of the 
British political animal, as displayed in parliament, administration, 
law, religion and the churches, education, the press, and the social 
services. Dr. Barker insists on the influence of religious movements 


4 capa development or, to ~ it in other words, on the importance 


e interplay of religious and political factors in our history. ‘“ We 
thall never understand the development of English life and politics 
wiless we use the key of religion to unlock its secrets.” “Religion 
and the position of the Churches has been a dominant factor (many 
of us would even say that it has been the dominant factor) in the 
internal development of British life during the last four hundred years. 
Nationa] divisions and the issues of national debate have been mainly 
tligious; and social and political issues have arisen within a religious 
framework and displayed Roeemtes in a religious setting.” This view 
requires elaboration and more critical statement; it tends to overlook 
the geographical sectionalism of the sixteenth century and the entry of 
economic Teese into national consciousness in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion; on the other hand, one cannot understand the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries until one grasps the importance of religion to the 
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individual as well as in the life of the community. In desorihj 
contemporary tendencies, Dr. Barker dwells on the relations 

the activities of voluntary societies and those of the State. The 

on the social services is a useful summary; but where almost eve 

is good, it is difficult to select anything for special praise. The 
owing to the amount of matter, is apt to be congested; and even in jy 
restricted sphere—political, religious, and social life—the book dog 
not always cover the whole ground, England, Wales, Scotland, anj 
Northern Ireland; this is especially noticeable in the chapter 
religion; there has been so great a disparity between English ‘an 
Scottish development that any generalisation is impossible. 

Dr. G. P. Gooch, in Our Heritage of Freedom (“ Post-War Questions,” 
no. 19; The Individualist Bookshops, Ltd.; 6d.), commencing with 
quotation from The Character of a Trimmer, deals briefly with th 
independence of the nation, the sovereignty of the a and the 
rights of the individual; and then, at slightly ter length, with or 
political oracles, the ‘“‘six great names in the list of our political 
thinkers—Hobbes, Locke, Halifax, Burke, Bentham and Mill” 
While liberty is “ the foundation of all virtue and the only seasoning 
that giveth a relish to life,” Dr. Gooch holds that it has still to hk 
accompanied by an as yet unachieved security for nations and fr 
individuals. ‘The pamphlet should be a useful introduction to one of 
the most important elements in our political life and thought. 

From Scotland come the first five pamphlets of a new series, “ The 
British Way” (Craig and Wilson, Ltd., Glasgow; 1s. each; 48-64 
pages each), Its general character is given in no. 1, A Comment on 
British Democracy, by Sir Hector Hetherington: the writers hold 
“that Democracy is in principle the right kind of society, a society fit 
for adult people who have learned to judge themselves; and that we in 
this country have discovered something about how to achieve it.” 
For English readers the Scots point of view should prove a valuable 
stimulus; it combines the sympathy arising from familiarity with 
British political problems and the criticism arising from national 
character and national history differing from those of southern Eng. 
land. Sir Hector’s pamphlet, with its insistence on the duties as 
as on the rights of citizens and its estimate, at once sober and idealistic, 
of the potentialities of British democracy, both in this country and in 
the Dominions, and no. 4, British Political Institutions, by Professor 
Andrew Browning, an analysis free from formalism and any traditional 
approach, and almost rivalling French workmanship in its clearness of 
vision and perspicuity in arrangement, both deserve the attention of 
teachers of Piste : Mr. A. K. White, in no. 3, The British Method 

’ Government, and fessor John Laird, in no, 4, The Temper of Brith 
Ideals, deal with theory rather than with practice and put forward 
estimates of the British contribution to the welfare of nations. : 

Another new series, ‘‘ Oxford Pamphlets on Home Affairs ” (Oxford 
University Press; numbered H. 1, etc.; 6d. each; about 32 pages 
each), forms a parallel series to the “ Oxford Pamphlets on World 
Affairs.” For historians the most interesting of the four that have 80 
far appeared are How Britain is Governed, by Mr. R. B. McCallum, an 
admirably balanced short survey of the character and functions of our 
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gostitutional and administrative structures, and The Newspaper, by 
¥r, Ivor Thomas, which not only describes the various kinds of publica- 
tim, but discusses such matters as oe advertising revenue, the 
maintenance of journalistic standards, and the influence of ne pers 
on public opinion ; it should prove serviceable to every school debating 

as well as instructive to a much larger adult, public. This 
snl and another in the series (Britain’s Future Population, by 
oe ._F. Harrod) both contain short lists of books for further reading ; 


itis to be hoped that, where the subjects lend themselves to.it, similar 
short lists will be given in succeeding pamphlets in this series. 


Errata IN Marcu NuMBER 


We regret that the name of the author of the article on “ The 
Tanaka: Memorial” was spelt wrongly (p. 68). It should have read 
Mr. Martin Wicur. 

P. 128. Strong, W.F.: America Yesterday and Today. For 7s. 6d. 
read 28. 6d. 





